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Ask Don Collins 


KIT CARSON, COLORADO 


ABOUT NIXON'S LINCOY 
DON'S BEEN FEEDING 
LINCOY FOR MANY YEARS! 


Cake your cattle with LINCOY... contact 


h:/ 
ee NIXON & COMPANY 


SIOUX CITY DES MOINES 
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FRANKLIN Offers Everything Needed for Siva Needs! 


RE you ready with the best aids for dealing with the health hazards i 
that accompany calving time? | 


FRANKLIN TRI-SULFA 
M-T CALF/PULLER AND PENICILLIN 
For use in treating infections following difficult calving, or 
fetes Pig ‘Ss as routine aid in preventing infection. 
_ FRANKLIN MIXED BACTERIN (Bovine) Formula 3 
For use on new-born calves to increase resistance against 
4 A sturdy, efficient and economical instrument for assist- infection trom bacteria commonly involved in calf diseases. 
ing in the delivery of calves in difficult cases. 
Capable of delivering up to 1500 pounds pressure, the Calf Scours Respond to 


in excese of need. The instrament (2 contvlled with the Proper Sulfa Treatment ! he 


left hand, while power is being applied with the right by Excellent results are obtained with either Franklin VA 
means of the crank, which operates the drum. INFECTIOUS SCOUR TREATMENT or Franklin 4 ; 
PRICE: M-T Calf Puller, each $21.50, shipping charges INFECTIOUS SCOUR BOLUSES. Each contains the "5 


extra. Shipping weight 172 pounds. : ; 

; right triple-sulfas to combat the scour-pneumonia 
30-inch Obstetrical Chain (not included in above) $1.10. complex and enteritis along with ingredients that 
FRANKLIN UTERINE CAPSULES sooth the inflamed intestinal membranes. 


For use following calving to control infection and to aid in MANY NEW ITEMS IN 1958 FRANKLIN CATALOG. 
removal of retained afterbirth. Get your free copy from your local Franklin Dealer, 
or write to nearest Franklin sales office. 


Franklin Sulfa-Urea Uterine Boluses o.M FRANKLIN SERUM Co. 


For use in infections of the uterus associated with retained 

afterbirth — . a . os . ee ae 
woatn masta e & e MonTeomEr: 

Helpful disease data in free catalog. ” saur af came CITY © SILLINGS © LOS ANGHLES © CALGARY 
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Fresh Supplies of Franklin 
Products are as close as 
Your Home-town Druggist. 
Franklin Drug Store Deal- 
ers are equipped to help you 
make proper use of Frank - 
lin dependable quality 
for your particular 
needs. 
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FOR THE COMMERCIAL OPERATOR, 
CUSTOM MILLER, FARM FEEDER 


Here's the Roller Mill for custom milling 
, designed for rugged commercial use 
~ plus mobility. Trevels easily from 
farm to farm operates from PTO. Rolls 
Kracks, Krimps with less dust. Handles 
earcorn, mile, shelled corn ond other 
small grains with ease 
AS ... overhead 
mounting over pitt 
miners, tanks, trucks 
Engineered for “Push 
Button feed Pient Op 
eration” for farm or com 
mercial use. Also avail 
able in stacked rolls two or three high 
Rolls ore self-adjusting for all grains 


<4 
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Exclusive 


New ‘Tractor-Mount 

od” Roller — Fits to ¢ 

Tractor drawbar or 3 

point hitch—with PTO 

drive for all makes of ~~ 

tractors. Perfect for 

moving trom one location to another ond 
for getting around in tight places 


Twelve Models available . Capacities 
from 100 te 2200 by. per Hr 


Write for full information end prices NOW! 


Dealer inquiries invited 
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PENDER NEE 


AUTOMATIC 











OWER PRICES | 


Yes, prices have been reduced | 
on Parnam Stock Chutes, We 
realize this is most unusual, | 


Name 
Address 


but it is @ fact. Write for 
Illustrated Literature, New 
Low Prices, and “0-Day Trial 
Pian”. Mail coupon today 


FARNAM STOCK CHUTE 


FARNAM COMPANIES 
8701 No. 29th St, — Omaha, Nebraske | 


Okay! Send iivetreted Literature on Farnam “Safety First’ 
Stock Chute end details of 30-Dey Tris! Plan” te — 













EXTRA LETTERS OR 
FIGUALS ~ 254 0A. 


Complete with set of figures | co 10, bottle of ink and 
full instructions. al! for $625. postpaid 


CATTLE 
BLANKETS 


Made from quality ma- 
terials. expertly tailored, 
gli sizes. Prompt service. 
Write for circular and 


prices. 
(= NECK CHAINS 
, BYAE 1. Bright silvery 


EAR TAGS finish chain 
Severs) kinds to 2.Solid brass num- 


select from, Write _ ber plates 
lor prices. 3. Key ring fasteners 

4. Priced reasonable. 
Iiustrating neck chains, ear tags, 
marking devices, syringes, veterinary 
instruments, brushes, combs, clippers, 
horn and hoof tools, remedies and hun- 
dreds of items for the stock raiser. 


—Write for it. 


Waa oe Tha 


FREE 
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COUMCIL BLUFFS 
10WwA 





eh) dal 4 headed JOURNAL 


‘Te LL 


P.O. Box 238, We Ps a 


sample copy 3 Years f be 
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1 Fastest! 
tas 


Easi 
10 usiest 








Completely restrains any size animal 
from yearling heifer to the toughest 
range steer. Does it with absolute 
safety for both animal and operator. 


*% NO Dangerous Levers! 
*% NO Protruding Mechanism! 
*% NOTHING to Get Hurt On! 


Rope “pulls” control entire opera- 
tion. One man easily, catches, holds 
and treats animal without help. 
Stanchion-type neck yokes replace 
dangerous front gate. Rounded, 
tubular-steel construction, instead 
of angle iron. These plus other ex- 
clusive operation features, make it 
the “best buy” on the market today. 


Dept. $C-3 











| than 60 years’ 


| Post Office, 





RECORD BREAKER—We have had 
a wonderful rainy season here the 
past summer. Best crop of grass on the 
range that I have ever seen in more 


observation Many 
ranches lightly stocked with breeding 
stock on account of the long drouth 
we have gone through. Seems to be a 
big demand for replacement cows and 
heifers with not many sellers. About all 
saleable stocker stuff has been moved 
out at prices much better than last 
year.—H. L. Parks, Deming, N. M. 
(Continued on Page 26) 
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The Lookout 


Fed cattle Prices are expected to hold up well or increase during the winter, then decline 

seasonally in the spring, since market supplies may be relatively small early in 1958 
and increase later, according to USDA. If feeders feed beyond normal market weights, heavy 
cattle may at times be subject to considerable price discounts. 


Cow slaughter averaged above a year before through July, but since August it has been 

about 20 per cent below a year earlier. While this reduction was too 
late to hold the decline in breeding herds during 1957, it could be the beginning of a withhold- 
ing trend that will become more prominent in 1958. 


After Jan. 1 marketings of hogs will be substantially above their rather small volume of 
early 1957 and weights will be up. Prices may weaken. The 1958 spring 

pig crop is expected to be 6 per cent higher than the 1957 figure. . . A considerable number of 

lambs remained for slaughter, for feeding or for adding to breeding flocks at the tail end of 

1957. Those placed on feed will, like cattle and hogs, face the prospect of price penalties for 

heavy weight. 


‘ . will probably be limited in any seasonal rise because much of the 
Feed = - ps high moisture corn and sorghum grains on farms will have to be disposed 
of this winter and spring in order to avoid unnecessary spoilage. Record supply and high 
moisture corn have put feed grain prices at the lower level since 1943. Hay prices have also 
been at a postwar low. Disappearance of feed grains in 1957-58 is expected to be comparatively 
heavy but the carryover into 1958-59 is expected to be around 25 per cent above this year. 


: ‘ for all cattle on Nov. 15 was 79 per cent; average price was $17.80. Parity 
Parity on prime steers at Chicago in mid-November was 82.9 per cent; on choice 
84.4; utility cows 75.9. On stockers and feeders at Kansas City the figure was 88.51... Receipts 
from livestock and products of $15.7 billion in the first 11 months of 1957 were up 5 per 
cent from 1956, largely because of higher prices for cattle and hogs. 


: ct has weakened some in recent months, but the total value of the 
Economic activity gross national product in 1957 is expected to be nearly 5 per cent above 
1956, primarily due to higher prices, with real output remaining unchanged. .. Employment 
was down a little toward the end of the year, but indications through mid-January were that 
the decline would be only a little more than the usual seasonal amount for this time of 
year... Capital spending by business firms is scheduled to decline moderately during the winter, 
but construction spending for 1958 is expected to be 5 per cent higher than 1957. Most of the 
increase is expected from expanded residential building and highway construction. 


The cattle outlook is brighter than a year ago, Herrell DeGraff of Cornell University 
and research director of the American National’s fact-finding com- 

mittee, told cattlemen at the Oklahoma City convention. Green pastures, stimulating restock- 

ing, and a further drop in cattle numbers are factors. Indications point to another decrease 

of maybe 1.5 million animals during 1957, he said. 


In 1957, for the first time in six years, per capita supplies of beef turned down, he pointed 
out. “The drop was only 3 per cent, leaving beef use still at 83 pounds, but projecting the 
cycle along its most likely path, indications are for moderate declines in slaughter the next 
three years and a decrease in per capita supply of beef perhaps down to 75 pounds per person. 

“The economic position of beef should improve over the next few years,” he declared, 
“but we are not headed back toward the price bonanza of 1951.” 
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Baby Black... 


promise of pounds, 
price and profit! 


Bu, Black is born. This is the beginning of success 
The beginning of a burly, black Angus bull .. . builder of better beef 
for generations to come. The beginning of a bonnie, black Angus heifer 
mother of your herd of tomorrow. The beginning of a beefy, black 
Angus steer... producer of America’s best beef. 


Yes, Baby Black is the beginning of pounds, price and profit. But 
what does Baby Black mean to you? 


Baby Black breeds better beef 


Let's call Baby Black a bull calf! Why will he become the best bul! 
for your herd? 

Simply because a naturally horniess Angus bull breeds better beef! 

If your cows are horned, he breeds ‘em off your calves. And if your 
herd is red and white, he soon breeds it black. But most important: he 
gets you a good call from a grade cow to boost your beel profits 


Baby Black builds good herds 


But what if Baby Black is a heifer? How can she help secure your 
future, and your success? 

Simply because she'll give birth to a black calf 
birth to a black calf... and she to another. Soon your green pastures 
will bloom with the beautiful blacks . cows that have Jess calving 
trouble for Angus calves have smaller polled-shaped heads cows 
that give more milk and wean calves weighing up to 65 pounds heavier 

cows that are not bothered with cancer-eye and sun-burned udders 


And her calf will give 


Baby Black boosts feeding profits 


And if you raise cattle for market... why is Baby Black worth more 
to you? 

Partly because the consumer is king .. . he demands well-marbled, 
quality beef. And the International Carcass Contests have proved time 
and time again that Angus is America’s Best Beet. 

Partly because the packer is the paymaster .. . he'll usually bid more 
for Black steers because they dress out a premium carcass and a higher 
percentage of good salable beef. 

Mostly, however, because Angus steers convert your grain and rough- 
age efficiently into market-topping beef to help boost your feeding profits 


Baby Black is a sound investment 


No Baby Black is not for sale! But his mother is. And so is his 
father 

Good Angus breeders in every state now have bred cows and heifers 
and prospective herd bulls for sale. Or you may buy your foundation 
animals from one of the local Angus auctions in your community. 

Today, the price is right . . . fos tomorrow, the demand for quality 
beef will again exceed the supply. Po 

Build for the future! Raise Baby blacks . 
prices, and more profit with beef cattle. 


American Angus Association, 3201 Frederick Bivd., St. Joseph, Mo. 


. for extra pounds, higher 
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American National Resolutions 


RESOLUTIONS adopted by the 61st annual conven- 
tion of the American National Cattlemen’s Association 
at Oklahoma City, Jan. 8— 


Requested Congress to enact the measures recom- 
mended by the Hoover Commission Report that 
“would save taxpayers billions of dollars without im- 
pairing government effectiveness or interfere with 
necessary spending for defense.” 


Asked Congress not to extend the trade agreements 
program and to resist pressure for endorsement of 
the Organization for Trade Cooperation, and to revise 
tariffs and import quotas on cattle and beef to “a 

more realistic basis.” 


URGED LABOR UNIONS be subjected to the same 
kind of controls as are in force for corporations and 
industry. 


Called for “constant review” of federal beef grad- 
ing, which was termed “an integral part of beef mar- 
keting;” opposed elimination of conformation as a 
grading factor and opposed changing the system from 
voluntary to mandatory; requested “adequate funds” 
be made available for federal meat inspection and 
funds through a check-off at markets for meat study 
and promotion. 


Asked for tax-protected retirement benefits for 
stock growers, the averaging of income for tax pur- 
poses over a 10-year span, greater flexibility in re- 
placement requirements when land is condemned and 
breeding cattle are sold because of drouth, and pay- 
ment of estate taxes in installments. 


Opposed double taxation of non-Indian permittees 
on the Pine Ridge and Rosebud, North Dakota, areas. 


ASKED FOR HEARINGS in rural areas on inter- 
state highway problems “as is provided for in urban 
districts.” 


Opposed use of diverted soil bank areas to produc- 
tion of meat and that drouth emergency clauses be 
stricken from the soil bank program. 


Urged that reductions in public lands use be made 
with the agreement that the user be entitled to resume 
use after non-use; asked the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement to refrain from making too-frequent trans- 
fers in range management personnel, and that five- 
acre tract classification be limited to acres adjacent 
to cities and towns. 


OPPOSED “legislation and regulations” not in ac- 
cord with the principle of multiple use on forest 
lands; asked that rules in permittee reductions 
provide for stay of reduction until final decision on 
appeal. 
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Requested that forest reductions be not made until 
reviewed by local advisory boards. 


Urged that federal agencies get approval of Con- 
gress before they may make withdrawal of any areas 
of public land. 


Asked for preference rights to Section 15 land 
lessees in their renewals or “preference to lessees of 
land sold where lessees are owners of contiguous 
lands.” 


Requested that state game commission real estate 
be placed on tax rolls and that the consent of county 
commissioners be had before purchases may be made 
by commissions. 


Opposed establishment of an “impact area” for the 
firing of missiles on the land around Fort Sill, Okla. 


Suggested that the Forest Service and the BLM 
follow the example of Nevada and Montana, fish and 
game commissions in keeping deer herds in balance 
with available forage. 


REAFFIRMED THE RIGHT of states to control 
their water. 


Asked that trade practices in meat packing be re- 
tained in the Packers and Stockyards Administration 
and the act be strengthened. 


Urged restoration of the relationship of rail rates 
between those of fresh meats and products and live- 
stock. 


Proposed that a ranch be eligible for recertification 
in Bang’s control when all cattle have been officially 
calfhood vaccinated and heifer calves 100 per cent 
officially calfhood vaccinated or spayed. 


Asked for additional federal funds for brucellosis 
control through 1960. 


OKAYED S. 2192 to give the secretary of agricul- 
ture authority to protect against imports of animal 
diseases, to take action to eradicate livestock disease 
and to cooperate with states in control of disease. 


Asked that in areas where the federal govern- 
ment has jurisdiction, theft of livestock be made pun- 
ishable by imprisonment in a federal prison. 


Requested increased appropriations for agricultural 
research, “to the end that agriculture be less depend- 
ent on government.” 


Called for expansion of cattle-on-feed estimates to 
additional areas; okayed a “western market outlook” 
government report; sought expanded reports of 
dressed beef quotations, and urged stockmen to co- 
operate in filling out USDA questionnaires on live- 
stock information. 





Across the Desk 
By Radford Hall 


Things certainly get mixed up. How 
come a recognized proper function of 
the government such as supervision of 
markets and packer merchandising 
practices has to be starved for lack of 
a few thousand dollars, while give 
away agencies in the same department 
dispense billions for doing things the 
individuals could do for themselves, 
such as soil conservation, reseeding 
dam building and even just doing 
nothing? 

° © . 

The National Truck and Auto Wreck 
ers Association has this to say: “You 
don’t buy a newspaper, you buy news; 
you don’t buy life insurance, you buy se 
curity for others; you don’t buy glasses, 
you buy vision; you don’t buy awnings, 
you buy shade; you don’t buy member- 
ship in your organization, you buy co- 
operation of the ablest men in your 
industry with whom you join in doing 
things you cannot do alone.” 

. o > 


President Eisenhower has again 
shown his preference for beef and thus 
gives impetus to the industry's beef 
promotion campaign Following his 
much publicized heart attack, the Presi 
dent ate breakfast beef bacon for his 
first meal, After his recent short illness 
his physician said “the President woke 
refreshed this morning and has just 
had a normal breakfast.” The breakfast 
included creamed chipped beef 

* 7. 7 

“Food is a bargain” could well be the 
battle cry of the National Beef Council, 
the American Sheep Producers Council, 
the packers, retailers and livestock and 
crop producers. It’s true that food has 
gone up 16 per cent in eight years 
but in those years consumer income has 
increased 42 per cent. In 20 years food 
prices have about doubled income 
has tripled. The public is eating better 
and cheaper than ever. So let's make it 
a well known fact that “Food is a 
bargain.” 

* . * 

Maybe this won't be too popular in 
some places, but it seems a shame to 
be spending advertising dollars setting 
off one state’s or region's beef against 
another's. All beef is good beef, 
whether the hide is red, black, roan or 
gray regardiess of where it is 
grown. The fact is that much beef 
comes from a combination of states, 
having been calved in one, grazed in 
another, fed in a third and slaughtered 
in a fourth. Government inspection as 
sures wholesomeness and government 
grading or packer reputation guaran 
tees eating quality. So, all together 
now, “All beef is good beef!” 


About the neatest job of handling a 
difficult public relations problem that I 
have seen is a lecture slide presentation 
of the Arizona Water Resources Com 
mittee which discreetly but positively 
debunks the sanctity of trees and brush 
as water conservers and exposes them 
as water wasters. This message should 
not be limited to Arizona 


I have enjoyed writing this column 
the past several months, writing it as 
though you were sitting “across the 
desk” exchanging ideas. If you have 
been reading it, have you agreed with 
me? Do you want to talk back? Drop 
me a note and maybe we can get a 
“back across the desk” column going. 
If you have a pet peeve or a thought 
you want the cattlemen to know about, 
let me hear from you 


Cow Pony Corral 
By Roy Lilley 


I don’t know which the rodeo busi- 
ness is harder on, men or horses. I've 
seen about an equal number of each 
break bones or get skinned up in pur- 
suit of their profession. Maybe we 
should worry more about the horses, 
because after all the rodeo hands de- 
cide themselves to get in the business; 
the horses have no choice 


When I stop and think about it I 
wonder if maybe the bucking horses 
don’t have an easier go of it than the 
roping and dogging horse. The broncs 
only work once a day at the most and 
then only a couple of minutes between 
the time the chute gate opens and the 
rider gets picked up (or picks himeelf 
up) 


A good rope horse or bulldogging 
team may be used by several contest- 
ants besides the owner, every perform- 
ance during a rodeo. Chances are also 
pretty good that they will be loaded up 
at midnight to make a flying run to a 
nearby town (within 500 miles) having 
a concurrent rodeo. The bucking horses 
can at least be sure they will stay in 
the same place till the rodeo is over. 


Maybe some of you read that the 
Rodeo Cowboy's Association put a rule 
into effect this year that prohibits 
“trading out,” the practice that made 
it possible for some of the cowboys to 
work more than one rodeo at once 
often as many as three. There are lots 
of feelings both pro and con on this 
rule among the cowboys, but as far as 
I know the all-important element of 
the rodeo business, the horses, weren't 
consulted. (I've purposely left out the 
bulls in this little discussion; I agree 
with the guy who said they're to be 
eaten, not ridden) 


Now that we've looked at some of 
the trials and tribulations endured by 
horses in the rodeo game, let’s reflect 
on why they are in it They can 
put out the kind of performance needed 
in that business, and they seem to ap- 
preciate the opportunity to take part 
in that for which they are best suited 


So, actually I'm afraid any sympathy 
would be wasted on rodeo horses just 
as much as it would be on bruised up 
rodeo hands. This business seems to 
get in the horse’s blood too. Did you 
ever watch a cowboy put his horse in 
a trailer after a show? As soon as the 
tail gate is dropped the old pony jumps 
right in and looks back as if to say 
“Get this thing down the road. We'll 
win it all at the next one.” 


THE PUBLIC... 
AND YoU LYLE Seene 


This past summer and fal! the Junior 
American National Cattlemen's Associ- 
ation conducted a beef slogan contest. 
Nearly 5,000 entries were sent in from 
every state—many from city folk who 
just plain loved a contest of any kind. 


The other evening, I spent a “pun-y” 
evening reading through the complete 
list of slogans, preparatory to deleting 
duplications or obviously unsuitable 
ones. A list of the better slogans is 
available now to all who desire it, 
incidentally. 


The humor of America was apparent. 
In fact, it got so apparent sometimes 
that I could hardly take the pun- 
ishment. But most apparent was the 
creative, ingenious thinking. Beef pro- 
moters will have plenty of fodder for 
years to come. (Or as one entrant 
phrased it:“Beef—Fodder of Our Coun- 
try.” See what I mean? Or: “Loin To 
Enjoy Beef.”’) 

Anyhow, the subject of this little 
sermon came up because of the great 
number of slogans which attempted to 
sell a geographical area or a breed of 
cattle at the same time they were 
plugging beef. Obviously these did 
not come from city entrants. They 
came from cow country. 

And they were wasted effort indeed 
What could you make out of such five- 
word slogans as “Angus Beef is Best,” 
“Hereford Heaven in '57,” “Polls Say, 
Polled Beef's Best” or “Nebraska, the 
Beef State.” These are not flagrant 
examples, just random samples. Every 
state and almost every breed had their 
champions, 

Certainly we can and should take 
a “nationalistic pride” in our home 
country, our pet breed. But, really, 
isn't it a bit silly when beef is beef with 
the hide off and with the home state 
far, far from the meat counter where 
we hope the slogans will do some good? 


When the chips are down in beef 
promotion, the state-by-state approach 
is going to build a solid foundation for 
the necessary, general approach. And 
many states have made real progress 
in generating interest and in supplying 
their local needs. But some are scatter 
ing their shots too wide, trying to sell 
their feeder cattle through the same 
avenues they use to plug beef. Or, 
worse yet, plugging beef to the farmers 
who might buy their calves. 

Perhaps this is a “pung-gent” re- 
minder that beef knows or needs no 
boundaries, no labels, no home-boy- 
makes-good claims — it’s ALL good 
eating. 

. . . 

The special leather “blue ribbon” of 
the American National Cattlemen's As- 
sociation was recently awarded to Fred 
Wittig, Mansfield, Wash., who has done 
an outstanding job in convincing neigh- 
bors that membership in the American 
National is a top investment 
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Oklahoma Meeting Forward Looking 


Officers elected at the closing session of the American National’s 61st annual convention in Oklahoma City Jan, 8 
include (1. to r.) Jack Milburn, Grassrange, Mont., president; Fred Dressier, Gardnerville, Nev., first vice-president; Dor- 
ris Ballew, Natchez, Miss.; J. B. Smith, Pawhuska, Okla.; Clifford Hansen, Jackson, Wyo.; J. C. Cecil, Riley, Ore., and 
. . Radford Hall, (not shown) was re-elected executive secretary. 


Fred Fritz, Clifton, Ariz., second vice-presidents. . 


Meaning was given to the American 
National’s 6lst convention theme, “De- 
signing Our Future,” in several actions 


Jack Milburn, Grassrange, Mont., 
(right) became the 25th president of 
the American National on his 64th 
birthday Jan. 8 and receives from Im- 
mediate Past President Don Collins, 
Kit Carson, Colo., a surprise cake— 
made entirely of leather. 
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at Oklahoma City Jan. 6-8. 


A lead resolution, seeking deeper 
knowledge of production and market- 
ing problems, asked that agricultural 
research be not cut but even expanded, 
“so that agriculture may be less de- 
pendent on subsidies.” 

Another resolution, again aimed 
toward efficiency in marketing, asked 
for constant review of federal beef 
grading 

And a group of resolutions express 
ing the idea that if cattlemen are to 
continue the independent structure of 
their industry they must be informed, 
dealt with expanded USDA information 
on cattle and dressed beef and urged 
stockmen to give prompt attention to 
federal requests for individual cattle 
statistics and trends 


Thirty-nine resolutions demonstrated 
the busy days of work put in by the 
cowmen, who had heard from leaders 
of industry and government on mar- 
keting, research and beef promotion 

Resolutions ranged from policy dec- 
larations on major national and inter- 
national topics to specific recommenda- 
tions for action on various intra-indus- 
try problems (see Page 7) 

A resolution that was tabled on the 
convention floor sought a return to sane 
government spending by asking for a 
referendum by the American public on 
the question of substituting for the 
sixteenth amendment a “constitutional 
method of taxation.” 


Omaha, after spirited competition 
from Dallas, Houston, Chicago and 
other major cities, was selected as the 
site for the 1959 convention in January. 


Nearly 1,500 stockmen from 40 states 
filed through the registration line for 
badges and tickets at Oklahoma City’s 
Skirvin Tower Hotel between sessions 
of the three-day American National 
convention. 





At the Junior American National Cattlemen's Association session on Jan. 7 when new officers were elected (1. to r.): 
Ralph D. Jones, Midland, 8. D., president; Dale Robinson, Ralph, 8. D., retiring president; Tom Connolly, Golden Valley, 
N. D., senior advisor; Larry Smith, Williston, N. D., second vice-president; Ray Burke, Denver, Colo., senior advisor; Miss 
Jamie Ann Childs, Mandan, N. D., treasurer; Miss Joyce Olson, Watford City, N. D., secretary; Gary Trego, Sutherland, 
Nebr., second vice-president, and Charles Andrews, Kanopolis, Kans., first vice-president. 


Officers of the American National CowBelles elected at a breakfast business session Jan. 7 included (1. to r.) Miss 


Margaret McCarty, Clarence, Mo., second vice-president; Mrs. N. H. Dekle, Plaquemine, La., first vice-president; Mrs. 
Robert Burghart, Colorado Springs, Colo., president; Mrs. A. P. Atkinson, Colorado Springs, secretary-treasurer; Mrs. 
Charles A. Stewart, Fort Worth, Tex. delegate at large, and Mrs. Jack Hirschy, Jackson, Mont., second vice-president. 


Interspersed in the busy three days of breaking ceremony on Jan. 7 at the site Don Collins (second from the right) 
the American National's Oklahoma City for the National Cowboy Hall of Fame _ tent a hand along with a number of 
convention sessions was a ground- nearby at which Association President governors. 
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Virgil Sisk, Oklahoma City, Okla 
North Dakota delegates numbered more than 50 cattlemen and their wives. 


Virgil Sisk, Oklahoma City, Okla 


Far-away Oregon’s group tallied more than 30. 


Virg Sisk, Oklahoma City, Okla 


Included in the many state group pictures were these 31 Nebraskans. 
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The President's 
Annual Address 


Don C. Collins 


I know of no other two years in m 
life which have been so interesting as 
my term as president of the American 
National, no two years so nerve-wrack 
ing, 80 satisfying, and yes, so full of the 
most widely diversified problems a 
man is ever called upon to face. I need 
not tell any rancher what 1956 and 1957 
have meant one year of extreme 
drouth, the next, one of history's best 
feed years. Yes, my two years as 
president have contained a variety of 
the good and the bad and I wouldn't 
trade these two years for anything. It 
was an invaluable experience for me; 
I would never have had the oppor 
tunity otherwise of meeting so many 
wonderful people or visiting and seeing 
so much of our nation’s fine ranch 
country. In spite of all these rewarding 
experiences, it will be a real relief to 
turn the reins over to the incoming 
president. 

Twenty-five years ago, my father, 
Charlie Collins, was president of the 
American National during the drouth 
and depression of the 30’s. He often 
said anyone who ranched in eastern 
Colorado or any of the semi-arid ranch 
country should be well qualified to 
cope with drouth problems the 
weather in this area is “unusual” only 
when it rained. 

I can say now that I don't believe 
the drouth and depression of the 30's 
compared with the past five years when 
the peak of the cattle cycle coincided 
with the worst drouth in our history 


One of the fundamental concerns | 
had when I became president was that 
we might become frightened and pan- 
icky—-running to Washington for aid 
for our problems, which would no 
doubt in the future have complicated 
and, possibly, brought about the regi- 
mentation of our industry. We had 
several schemes kicking around; some 
of them seemed feasible for the mo- 
ment, but they were “booby traps of 
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the future.” Even when we could see 
what had happened to the other phases 
of agriculture (such as the cotton, 
wheat and corn farmers) the demand 
for government help and intervention 
kept coming. 

I know that many of us put in sleep- 
less nights wondering if we were not 
mistaken in our solid opposition against 
price supports. Things were getting 
worse and at that time the future did 
not look very encouraging. Many sin- 
cere ranchers were willing to look at 
any idea, any plan. And I am sure 
today that if any of those schemes had 
been put into use, the principles of 
free enterprise and individual endeavor 
would have been in serious trouble. 

I certainly won't take up your time 
to recite the various plans, or to re- 
mind you of the types of emergency 
beef buying or deferred grazing pro- 
grams which actually were put into 
practice. No doubt many of the pro- 
grams, even those logical, short-term 
ones, were undesirable, even though 
we knew that most of the money for 
these programs was coming from Sec- 
tion 32 funds, which had been built up 
from tariffs for such emergencies 


I feel that it is most important for 
us to take pride in the fact that no 
matter how tough the going became, 
we said to the nation: We'll solve our 
own problems. We did not demand 
any handouts from Washington and be- 
cause of this we can never be accused 
of interfering or curtaiiing the progress 
of our defense program. Vanguard, 
Atlas or any of the other missiles were 
not delayed one minute because of us. 


Our investment in integrity and 
courage has paid off. Aren't we better 
off without the mountains of govern- 
ment stored beef that we surely would 
have had if we had accepted supports 
and controls? 


Today we have an abundance of feed 
and plenty of sub-moisture. A recovery 
from our recent drouth is apparent 
throughout the country. I find it some- 
what amusing that price support and 
control schemes were the first things 
smothered under by the green grass. 

I do not find it amusing, however, 
that complacency rebounds with such 
speed and vigor; our satisfaction with 
things as they are and our attitude that 
sufficient moisture and normal! weather 
conditions are all that are necessary to 
make our industry successful. 

If my two years in office have taught 
me anything, it is that no amount of 
green grass solves all our difficulties. 

The theme of this convention is 
“Designing our Future.” Not planning, 
not accepting, not looking, but design- 
ing — a word which means that we are 
the masters of our destiny. That we 
are solely responsible for charting a 
course and then molding ourselves to 
follow that course. When you design 
something, Webster says, it means to 
“fashion according to plan.” 

Should we not take advantage of 
these moments of grace we have been 
given and fashion our industry accord- 
ing to a plan, instead of wandering 


down the road while our competition 
is speeding along the freeway? 

I have seen new enthusiasm and sin- 
cere interest in the future among us 
The highlight of the convention in New 
Orleans two years ago was the report of 
the new Research Committee—the first 
such study to be made. 


Our efforts at promoting our product 
have been headline news throughout 
the past five years. And last year at 
Phoenix, marketing, research and mer- 
chandising drew concentrated attention. 
It lead to the formation of our new 
“Fact-Finding Committee.” These men 
have done a tremendous job of organiz- 
ing, of analyzing some of the problems 
which have always faced us, and of 
looking far into the future to see which 
way we are going. 

We called it the “Fact-Finding Com- 
mittee” last year because we couldn't 
think of a better name at the time. We 
had a great need *o get to the facts 
which underlay many of the claims and 
counterclaims about who was doing 
what to whom. It would be too much 
to expect that all those facts are before 
us now, but certainly there is a new 
and sincere realization that the cattle 
and beef industry is not a group of 
industries wrangling at cross purposes 
all the time. It’s all one industry with 
one goal, that being to serve this nation 
the best food possible. 


Perhaps a good name for the fact- 
finding committee in the future could 
be something like the “Planning 
Board.” Let’s think of it as another 
channel through which ideas and in- 
formation come to us, so that in the 
true American way, we can make our 
own decisions and run our ranches in 
the best way suited to us. 

Certainly the way to the future is 
not an easy road. There are danger 
signs ahead and we should proceed 
with caution. Our rate of restocking 
this year might retard us in our efforts 
to balance supply with demand. The 
enormous amount of cheap feed will 
mean a heavy tonnage of finished 
beef—a fact the feeders are deeply con- 
cerned with in their meetings here this 
week. Costs and land values are still 
inflated, and, no doubt, many ranchers 
are still not entirely satisfied with 
present cattle prices and the prices 
being predicted for next fall. 

This is what I mean by “Designing 
our Future.” We can sit back and wait 
for the cycles to come and go. Or we 
can watch closely every factor of pro- 
duction, feeding and marketing. We can 
adapt ourselves better to the needs 
of processors and help them to achieve 
greater efficiency. We can help re- 
tailers and restaurants do a better job 
of merchandising our final product. 
And we can keep a close eye on the 
competition of other foods or of goods 
and services the public wants. 

Perhaps our ancestors did not foresee 
some of the problems and complications 
that would arise in these recent years 
for us. Certainly none of them clearly 
foresaw the vast and complex changes 
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results of Purina 
cattle feeding research 


proved in the West 


Every dot indicates a state where Purina 
feeding demonstrations are completed 
or in progress, with locations shown. 


So you may see rather than just hear 
about results Purina Steer Fatena and 
local grains and roughages can give you, 
Purina Dealers across the West are feed- 
ing cattle at stockyards and sales barns. 


And averages of six of these tests show 
grain supplemented with Steer Fatena 
producing a pound of beef for only 7.46 
pounds of total feed. That's 2 pounds 
of feed per pound of beef less than 


U. 8. D. A, figuree—a 22% better job! 
That’s the kind of feeding efficiency a 
cattleman must have to make money 
from cattle feeding. 


You are cordially invited to see the 
cattle and study the feeding records at 
the point nearest you. We want you to 
see for yourself the difference Purina 
Steer Fatena can make! 


Before you order your winter feed sup- 
ply for cows, ask your Purina Dealer 
about Purina Range Checkers—remem- 
ber, they're made right, proved right, 
priced right. 


at 


FEED PURINA RIGHT... YOU C“N DEPEND ON THE CHECKERBOARD 


SERB EE SRBESBESE SE EBESBEESEESESES EEE E SES 
BEEBE SSE REHUE HEHEHE RE HREHRE HRB SBrFeeeaee @ 
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which have appeared in our society 
during the past several years. Surely 
none of them could look ahead to see 
when entire conventions of cattlemen 
would be dedicated to looking into 
advertising space rates, the “unit-con- 
trol” portions of beef in a restaurant 
meal, or the complexities of design and 
shelf-spacing in a huge supermarket 
Nor had they heard of vertical-integra 
tion, stilbestrol, or grade-and-yield 
marketing. No, no one predicted that 
our cows might like tranquilizer pills 
either, 


It is important for all of us to re 
member that change in itself is not 
necessarily evil. What is evil, what is 
dangerous is that we might stampede 
because we have been alarmed by these 
rapid changes 

I'm proud to say* we represent an 
industry of free people who just re 
cently fought a hard battle to remain 
free. There is no question in my mind 
but what our industry will stay that 
way as long as it is humanly possible 
Ours is an industry which will look 
earefully and wisely toward the future 
and by doing so we can make our own 
decisions and design the future in the 
way that we wish it to bea future 
designed for the benefit of the gener 
ations to come. 


Secretary Reviews 


Association Works 


The association is in splendid finan 
cial condition, Cash assets improved 
during the past year to the highest 
position yet achieved. But this was 
because of rigid economy wherever 
possible, without limiting the effective- 
ness of the organization, Actually our 
income took another drop for the year 
This has occurred each year since 1952. 
The number of paid memberships also 
declined. 

This trend must be reversed. It is 
possible to economize only so far with 
out reducing the effectiveness of the 
organization. There are increasing de- 
mands upon the association and its 
activities are constantly expanding 
This increases cost, It is therefore im- 
perative that we gain greater member- 
ship and increased support from those 
who are already members. 

We hope the improved price levels 
will help in that regard. We earnestly 
solicit the cooperation of all members 
and affiliated associations in a renewed 
effort to expand membership and fi- 
nancial support of the National. 

In order to continue effectively to 
serve the industry, it is my opinion 
that in the not too distant future the 
association will have to establish a full- 
time office in Washington and add an 
attorney to the staff. Perhaps an at- 
torney could serve both purposes, Such 
a move will require a bigger budget 


Your American National strives to 
give the kind of service to your indus- 
try as is rendered by such organiza- 
tions as the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, the American Meat Institute 
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Radford Hall 


and other national groups having budg- 
ets running into the millions. We have 
been successful in our representation, 
and this has been largely because so 
many cattlemen straight from the 
ranches have been willing to give time 
and money to go to Washington with 
staff members. The cattleman’s voice 
has been one of the most effective in 
Washington. A paid Washington staff 
member could never replace this effec- 
tive representation, but he could sup- 
plement it. 

Now, a few words about our work 
in Washington. Happily, the question 
of a price support program for beef 
cattle is not now an issue in the indus- 
try. With corn averaging 55 per cent 
of parity and beef cattle up to 79 per 
cent, advocates of rigged prices can't 
put up much of an argument. Last 
spring a law was passed to provide 
payments for deferred grazing, but then 
the rains came and everyone appar- 
ently lost interest even in that program 
It was not put into effect 

However, we must not be lulled into 
complacency by this “calm before the 
storm.” This is an election year, and 
the battle for votes may stir up whacky 
support schemes and give-away pro- 
grams yet unheard of. 


There’s one piece of legislation I do 
not think we should have lost last year. 
It was the National Beef Council's bill 
to permit automatic but voluntary de- 
ductions from accounts of sale for beef 


promotion and research. Due to a lack 
of information on the part of congress- 
men from metropolitan centers and the 
opposition of the American Farm 
Bureau, the bill was stalled in the 
House following highly satisfactory 
hearings in both House and Senate 
committees. But the National Beef 
Council is planning a program to work 
around what we hope is only a temp- 
orary blockade. 

Two pieces of legislation having to 
do with the public lands were intro- 
duced in the recent session of Congress 
by conservation and recreation groups. 
One was a wilderness preservation pro- 
posal to freeze 85 million acres of 
public resources even to the point of 


sharply limiting recreational use. It 
proved to be so extreme that it hasn't 
been heard of since the original hear- 
ing. The other was a more reasonable 
proposition: to establish a commission 
to study future recreation needs on 
public lands. It cleared the Senate 
without a dissenting vote and will likely 
find no opposition in the House. 

Both of these measures bear watch- 
ing—the first to see that it doesn’t come 
to life again; the second to make sure 
that it remains reasonable and fair to 
all interests. 

And in the same vein, it should be 
noted that, after several years of com- 
parative peace and good cooperation, 
there are signs that the Forest Service 
is again moving ahead in some areas 
with apparently unnecessary cuts in 
grazing use and a tendency to favor 
recreation and wildlife over the pro- 
ductive uses of forest lands. I hope the 
Forest Service realizes that, though 
there is a growing pressure from an 
increasing population for recreational 
use, the same increasing population 
needs more of the food and fibre pro- 
duced—much of it on the public lands. 
The Forest Service must continue to 
honor the principle of multiple use— 
for the good of all citizens. 


There are plenty of angles to the 
legislative work in Washington. Last 
year we had to contend with the highly 
emotional subject of humane slaughter. 
Bills were in the hopper requiring that 
animals be rendered insensible before 
slaughter. Critics of this bill said the 
small packer who could not afford to 
install the necessary expensive equip- 
ment would be put out of business. So 
a new bill was drafted having as a pen- 
alty for non-compliance the exclusion 
of the non-complying packer from gov- 
ernment purchases. The bill was 
cleared by the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee but got no action on the floor. 

And it is on the floor where emo- 
tions could take over. Animals must 
be handled properly in the slaughter- 
ing process. To that we all agree. But 
our position is that progress in this is 
being made in rapid strides—on a 
voluntary basis by cooperation of the 
processors, the USDA and the Humane 
Association. Several major packers 
have in the past year received the 
Humane Association seal of approval 
for their methods of handling animais. 

Other bills affecting the packers in- 
clude the proposals to transfer juris- 
diction over the packer merchandising 
trade practices to the Federal Trade 
Commission. A year ago the American 
National opposed transfer of USDA's 
jurisdiction beyond the point of sale 
of the live animals to FTC but asked 
for more active supervision by an inde- 
pendent agency in the USDA. Debate 
on the issue was heated and extensive. 
The O’Mahoney-Watkins bill for com- 
plete transfer cleared the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee and may get floor 
action early in the coming session. 

In the House the same bill intro- 
duced by Congressman Cellar in the 
Judiciary and the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce committees encountered 
opposition. 
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As a result, the Agriculture Com- 
mittee has itself written a version 
which makes a distinction between ac- 
tivities of packers, and specifies which 
are to be supervised by the P&SY and 
which by FTC. Generally speaking, all 
meat transactions would be supervised 
by P&S /Y; other activities, such as 
sporting goods or oleomargarine, by 
FTC, as would chain store operations. 

This House bill, HR 9020 also gives 
USDA jurisdiction over country trad- 
ing and all markets, including auction 
markets that are in interstate com- 
merce. If an amendment to provide for 
administration by an independent agen- 
cy in USDA were added, it seems to 
me that HR 9020 would comply quite 
well with the wishes of the majority 
of our membership, One thing seems 
certain. Regardless of which bill passes, 
there will be more active supervision 
under the law in the future. 

The day before the last session of 
Congress adjourned, Congressman Mul- 
ter introduced HR 9546 to require com- 
pulsory grading of all meat in inter- 
state commerce. My thought on this 
is that federal inspection gives con- 
sumers adequate assurance of the 
wholesomeness of meat and, since prop- 
erly prepared meat is nutritious and 
satisfying, there is no need for such 
legislation. 

We have a going voluntary system 
of federal grading which is growing as 
demand dictates, and which, I believe, 
is serving the industry and the public 
well, There is no need to jump head- 
long into the expense compulsory grad- 
ing would entail. 


Imports of cattle and beef seem to 
have a close relationship to prices in 
this country. In 1956 when prices hit 
bottom, imports fell to a very low level. 
In 1957 improved prices caused them 
to go up. Compared with the low of 
1956, they seemed frighteningly high in 
1957, even though they were still well 
below 1952 levels. 

We have a tariff quota of 400,000 
head a year of slaughter cattle weigh- 
ing over 700 pounds and 120,000 head 
for any one quarter. After the quota is 
reached, the tariff advances from 1% 
cents to 2% cents. The higher tariff 
was effective last month, but on Jan 
1 we went back to the lower rate. The 
USDA predicts that imports from 
Canada may stay high early in 1958 
but may drop later. 

However, the effect of imports on 
prices have recently been keenly felt 
in northern markets, and the contention 
that imports amount to only 1 per 
cent of total market supplies is no 
solace to the man who sees his local 
market smashed with a heavy dose of 
imported animals. 


From a national point of view we 
are compelled to trade with our neigh- 
bors. We cannot close our borders to 
everything from Canada and Mexico 
It may be that the answer to this prob- 
lem is to telescope the quota period so 
that imports may be more evenly 
spread out. I have no easy solution to 
offer. Friendly senators have been 
alerted and the problem is receiving 
serious consideration. 
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President of Swift 
Sees Good Future 


Porter M. Jarvis 


(Summary of the talk by Porter M. 
Jarvis, president of Swift & Company, 
before the convention.) 


Population experts say we wil) have 
50 to 60 million more people by 1975 in 
America. This means that a third more 
cattle will be needed just to keep beef 
eating at its present level. 

Mrs. Consumer will be the chief 
architect of our future as meat packers, 
and yours as livestock producers. What 
will she be demanding in the years 
ahead? We at Swift & Company are 
quite sure that she will continue to be 
most receptive to products that reach 
her in a more highly processed form 
products that are easier to store, to 
prepare and to serve. 

Nearly one-third of the nation’s 
married women have part or full-time 
jobs—thus have less time for kitchen 
chores. Also, those who aren’t outside 
the home have many new demands on 
their time 

Beef has lagged behind poultry and 
pork in the trend toward extra con- 
venience, But we're making progress. 
In the future the trend will be in the 
direction of meat packers supplying 
retail stores with product in consumer 
ready forms—boned, trimmed and cut. 
We're trying to lick the transportation 
and storage problem. It may be by 
dehydration, irradiation, freezing, treat- 
ment with antibiotics, new sterilization 
methods or some other process 


The consumer's interest in conveni- 
ence means that processors must devote 
more and more time and money to the 
search for new ways to prepare and 
package products. It also means that 
we will be adding more and more 
services to your beef before we pass it 
along to consumers. These services 
cost money, and influence the widen 
ing of “spread.” This widening is being 
offset by expansion of the total market 
for beef and other meats. More con- 
sumers and higher living standards can 


mean a very substantial gain in the 
number of dollars received by pro- 
ducers at the same time that the de 
mand for convenience, and the pay 
ment for it, are increasing. 

It's not always possible to pass all 
the costs of added services or other in- 
creased processing costs along to the 
consumer. In the fresh meat business 
you can’t ask a price higher than the 
one that will move the meat before it 
spoils. 

Mrs. Consumer wants more service 
and convenience—at a price. She'll get 
what she wants. Her choice of meat 
need not be confined to red meat. In 
almost no other place in our economy 
does the American system of com 
petition give the consumer a greater 
variety of better bargains than she 
finds in her food store. This is par 
ticularly true at the meat counter 


Producers as well as processors must 
work diligently at the job of combat 
ing increasing costs. We at Swift are 
devoting much attention to the problem 
of improving methods, equipment and 
plants so that we might turn out prod 
uct more efficiently. The many sizes, 
shapes and their disassembly into a 
wide variety of perishable parts make 
a completely push-button operation of 
animals extremely difficult. But, we're 
making some progress with on-the-rail 
dressing of beef, curing of meats, hide 
pulling, brine curing of hides, and 
tanning. Packaging of many products 
can now be done automatically. Especi 
ally interesting is the new equipment 
which receives meat at one end and 
turns out fully cooked, smoked and 
packaged frankfurters at the other 

Research will benefit producers of 
the livestock we process. Already we 
have developed new uses for by- 
products, such as tallow and hides. 
Tallow values are up 100 per cent in 
six years 

Advertising and promotion can in- 
crease the value of our products in the 
eyes of consumers Through 
media we increase consumers 
for the things we have to sell 

Regardiess of quantity, consumers 
will buy all the meat we produce, so 
our job is not to increase consumption 
but encourage consumers to put more 
purchasing power on quantity available 
and thereby bid more value into the 
meat 


these 
desire 


Ups and downs in the economic status 
of the livestock-meat business will con 
tinue to be characteristic of our in 
dustry. However, based on the obser 
vations I've made here today, I see no 
reason for either producers or proces 
sors to be pessimistic about the future 


Rev. Alexander Lauds 
Cowmen’s Integrity 


Static, wishful, prejudiced thinking 
has been responsible for most of the 


world’s troubles, the Rev. William H 
“Bill” Alexander, pastor of the First 
Christian Church of Oklahoma City, 
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Rev. William H. “Bill” Alexander 


declared in the opening ceremonies of 
the Annual Convention of the Ameri 
can Nationa! 


Dr. Alexander told the cattlemen 
that “unless you, as an individual, have 
a forward-looking, wholesome attitude 
you will be part of the problem in 
stead of part of the answer,” 


Tying his remarks to the convention 
theme, “Designing Our Future,” the 
noted minister said that an industry, 
like a church, could not be afraid of 
new truths, scientific or otherwise. He 
saluted the cattlemen for “recognizing 
the dignity of the human spirit” in 
holding firm against price supports, 
controls and other “attempts at sap 
ping personal integrity and initiative.” 


Dr. Alexander held that men who be 
lieved in the infinite worth of human 
personality would have “a self fit to 
live with” and that the future did not 
mean that doom and destruction will 
overtake mankind 

“The future will be the dawn of a 
new day when free men will walk free 
on the earth and breathe free ai he 
declared 


Holds Competition 
Is Best Safeguard 


Eloquent evidence that the free mat 
ket system is working in the cattle and 
beef industry is apparent in the fluctu 
ations of beef prices in relationship to 
supply. 

John A. Logan, president of the Na 
tional Association of Food Chains, re 
porting to the American National on a 
recent survey of major retail meat out 
lets, declared 

“Vigorous competition exists in retail, 
wholesale and live cattle markets offer 
ing greater protection to producers and 
consumers than any other influence 
but competition which does not pre 
clude responsible efforts at cooperation 
among the ‘meat team’ to solve prob 
lems in any one sector.” 

Mr. Logan pointed out that average 
prices of all cattle varied from a high 
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John A. Logan 


of $28.70 per cwt. in 1951 when the beef 
supply was 56 pounds per capita to 
about $15 in 1956 when supply was 
about 85 pounds per capita 

He said the survey of 52 major food 
chains, representing 8,700 stores, re 
vealed these points 

1. Beef sales average 47 per cent of 
total meat sales or about 12 per cent of 
total store sales. Beef’s share of total 
meat sales is reported rising or stable 
by 70 per cent of the chains 

2. Gross margin on beef as a per 
centage of the selling price remained 
almost stable over the past five years 
in contrast to rapidly rising wages and 
equipment and supply costs. The mar 
gins were: 1953, 20.7 per cent; 1954, 
20.4; 1955, 21.5; 1956, 20.9; 1957, 20.8 
per cent. Meat department employes’ 
wages rose about 40 per cent, cost of 
equipment about 32 per cent and cost 
of materials and supplies about 28 per 
cent 

3. Fifty-three per cent of the chains 
handle more than one grade of beef, in- 
suring strong and continuous demand 
for all grades of beef 

4. Retailers ask cattlemen to produce 
“beef that eats well, but has a small 
amount of waste fat; to market cattle 
more uniformly throughout the year; 
and to “go easy” on antibiotics or other 
feed additives or substitutes “which 
produce fat on the outside, but little 
marbling.” 


Study Now Enters 


Into Cattle Game 


Today's successful cattleman must be 
a blend of two eras, the “Old West” 
and the new, Rex Bell, lieutenant 
governor of Nevada, told the Junior 
American National Cattlemen's As 
sociation 

Gov. Bell, who was a famed movie 
cowboy before most of his audience 
was born, is now a Nevada rancher 
and businessman, devoting much of 
his efforts to youth activities and to 
the National Cowboy Hall of Fame, of 
which he is a trustee 


Rex Bell 


He told his youthful audience, meet- 
ing in conjunction with the convention 
of the American National, that “the 
days when a fellow could take a few 
cows out on the range and build wealth 
and a career have passed. 

“But the reward of the future may 
be greater now than was the reward 
of the pioneer,” he said. “It will take 
much study and hard work because the 
cattle industry has developed almost 
into a science. 


“But the young cattleman, combining 
modern methods with the spirit of the 
Old West, can do as his ancestors did, 
building and fighting for a good life.” 

The ranch youngsters were told that 
“it was not what you wore, but what 
you were in the Old West” and the 
peaker emphasized that today’s “chal 
enge is the same, the degree of success 

the same.” 

“The heritage of the young cattleman 
is a rich one; the spirit of the pioneer 
is the spirit of this nation—they built, 
they fought, they won,” he declared 


Calls for Halting 
Government Spending 


An ardent foe of “big government 
spending” denied in Oklahoma City 
that an additional $2 billion would be 
needed to catch up to the Russians in 
the space satellite race. 

J. Bracken Lee, former governor of 
Utah, addressing the convention of the 
American National, declared that the 
$2 billion, and more, could easily be 
saved by trimming government spend- 
ing and waste 

Mr. Lee, now national chairman of 
For America, an organization dedicated 
to government economy and abolition 
of the income tax, claimed that the fed- 
eral government could be operated 
with half the money now being 
spent “and you would get a much bet- 
ter government. Even without the in- 
come tax, the government would still 
have $38 billion from other sources 

He warned that too much money is 
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J. Bracken Lee 


being placed in the hands of an all- 
powerful central government and advo- 
cated that many powers be returned to 
the states, thus eliminating much dupli- 
cation of services. 

Mr. Lee termed income taxes as 
“evil” and “contributing to the mental 
immorality” of the nation. “There can 
be no freedom in any country that has 
an income tax law because it makes 
possible the invasion of the privacy of 
the individual. If the government can 
violate one part of the Constitution, it 
can then violate any part 

“The income tax amendment—the 
l6th—was ‘sold’ to the nation on the 
premise that the tax would affect only 
the ‘rich.’ Today, 83 per cent of the in- 
come tax comes from people making 
$6,000 or less annually,” he said. 

“We must repeal the income tax and 
halt this trend toward increased spend- 
ing by government or we'll see the 
moral decay of this country in a man- 
ner similar to that of France,” Mr. Lee 
declared 


Consumers’ Desires 


Must Be Obeyed 


Stockmen were advised to study the 
“diet-conscious customer” trend for 
strictly lean beef by Larry Hilaire, 
Portland, Ore., restaurateur and presi- 
dent of the National Restaurant Associ- 
ation, in his talk before the convention. 

“While we know that marbled beef 
is the best quality, the consumer abhors 
fat and the restaurant operator finds 
himself paying for suet he cannot use 
Development of a different type of cat- 
tle or re-evaluating grading standards 
should be explored,” he suggested. 

He told stockmen that surveys indi- 
cate that the food service industry uses 
over 80 per cent of the quality beef 
marketed 


“Economic conditions within our in- 
dustry, however, have risen to a point 
in cost of food preparation in the kitch- 
en where we must ask the meat indus- 
try to help by providing the quality 
meat cuts in pre-portioned packages of 
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Larry Hilaire 


our specifications,” Mr. Hilaire said 
“We have to eliminate handling and 
waste as much as possible. The average 
restaurant cannot even afford to proc- 
ess its own ground meat today.” 

Mr. Hilaire said that the restaurant 
industry, serving over 75 million meals 
a day, provides the best controlled 
group for studies in meat marketing 
and merchandising. While a few pack- 
ers have realized the potentials of the 
restaurant industry, the National Res- 
taurant Association feels that greater 
cooperation between the growers, pack- 
ers and the restaurant industry, with 
all its varied types of outlets, “could 
produce tremendous benefits for all, 
and I urge you to talk with us about 
it,” he said 


Promotion Can Level 
“Boom and Bust’ 


Effective beef promotion can benefit 
cattle producers, consumers and the 
national economy by eliminating the 
“boom or bust” swings in beef supplies 

This was the statement of A. Edwin 
Karlen, Columbia, S. D. president of 
the National Beef Council, in address 
ing the executive committee of the 
American National on the eve of the 
organization's convention, 

“Demand can be built to a point 
where greater quantities of beef will 
be moved at prices yielding a fair re 
turn to the producers, while providing 
the consumer better overall service,” 
Mr. Karlen declared. He also empha 
sized that greater beef consumption 
could hasten the transition to an ani 
mal agriculture in which abundant 
grain and forage production is moved 
efficiently into a more palatable high 
protein diet instead of into surplus 
storage 

Karlen, assisted by John Van Zant 
and Don Washburn of the National 
Beef Council's public relations firm, 
J. Walter Thompson, outlined the long- 
range and immediate objectives of the 
council. They emphasized that beef 
promotion must be conducted nation 


A. Edwin Karlen 


ally by a producer-founded and con 
trolled organization, enlisting the co- 
operation of each segment of the vast 
beef industry from livestock markets 
to retail meat counters. 

They pointed out that individual cat 
tlemen can fill vital roles in organiza 
tional and fund campaigns. “In few 
industries is the producer of basic ma 
terial called upon to tell the public of 
the benefits of the finished product,” 
Mr. Karlen said. “And the stockman 
certainly can take pride in talking 
about beef.” 


Director Reports 
On Fact Finding 


Dr. Herrell DeGraff, Babcock pro 
fessor of food economics at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y., presented to 
the convention a preliminary report of 
activities of the organization's new 
Fact-Finding Committee. Dr. DeGraff 
was recently named special research di- 
rector for the committee 


His report outlined how the beef cat- 
tle industry will fit into “an amazingly 
dynamic food industry” of the future 
“Beef is produced to feed people; 
ranching has no other function,” the 
food economist declared. “If we are 
to build a bigger market for beef, we 
can do so only by providing consumers 
with the beef they want, like they want 
it, and at a price that is competitively 
attractive. 


“The Fact-Finding Committee was 
brought into being because ‘things’ 
have been happening to ranchers and 
feeders which we have not understood 
Largely they have resulted from dy- 
namic developments in food transporta- 
tion, processing and distribution, And 
we, as producers, need to know what 
the changes are, what is causing them 
and how we can meet or adjust to 
them,” Dr. DeGraff said 

He proposed to utilize existing re 
search data and studies including cur- 
rent investigations by USDA and state 
experiment groups on direct selling, 
procurement and pricing practices of 
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Dr. Herrell DeGraff 


food chains, government grading, con 
signment and carcass-yield selling, 
packer feeding, and consumer prefer 
ence in beef 

He pointed out that “the story of a 
piece of beef on the table is a story of 
cost accumulation, moving through 
service after service performed along 
the way. The keyword to development 
of competition in providing these serv 
ices is efficiency. As additional effi 
ciencies are developed someone stands 
to gain. Whether the benefit passes to 
consumer or producer depends upon 
whether it is a buyers’ or a sellers’ 
market,” 

Dr. DeGraff warned against attempt 
ing to hold beef supplies down, suggest 
ing that this would “hand the market 
over to competing meats.” He said that 
much attention should be given to in- 
creasing the demand through promo 
tion and to leveling off the wide swings 
of cattle population in the traditional 
“boom-or-bust cycles.” 

In discussing “developments we must 
understand,” Dr. DeGraff pointed to 
vast changes in feeding, marketing, 
processing and retailing in recent years 

“Never before in history has a food 
supply been so highly serviced, proc- 
essed, packaged, tested and standard 
ized before the consumer gets it,” he 
said. “Supermarkets, representing the 
march of technology and the full work- 
ings of competition, are creating new 
problems for processors and producers 
of food—good or bad, we don't know, 
but they must be considered.” 


As for the packing industry, Dr. De- 
Graff saw greater decentralization, spe- 
cialization to one-specie plants, and a 
demand for a more even flow of supply 
to avoid costly “seasonality.” Greater 
uniformity in age, finish and weight is 
going to be necessary, too, he said, if 
the industry is to meet the efficiencies 
of competing food products 

“Consumer studies and packer-retail- 
er savvy of Mrs. Homemaker’s taste in 
beef indicate clearly that she wants 
lean, tender, uniform and convenient 
beef cuts,” he said. Although research 
and practice indicate that breeding 
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and feeding can furnish these char- 
acteristics, Dr. DeGraff observed that 
they may be “too long in coming via 
these routes.” He suggested that ten- 
derization, cut-standardization and pre- 
packaging in ready-to-cook forms may 
come first at the packinghouse level 

“All of these trends will mean indi- 
vidual decisions by thousands of indi- 
vidual ranchers who must also be 
working toward increased productivity 
and efficiency through their own man- 
agement practices,” DeGraff said. “In 
this way we will all join in ‘designing 
our future’.” 


awe 
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Dr. A. E. Darlow 


Research Must Go On 


“We must keep agriculture strong, 
even in the face of growing support of 
a science training program,” Dr. A, E 
Darlow, dean of agriculture at Okla- 
homa State University, declared. 

Dr. Darlow, one of the 
ing livestock 
America’s 


nation’s lead 


specialists, pointed to 


advanced position in agri 
culture, including the livestock busi 
ness, as one of the reasons why our 


country leads the world in production 

“Certainly we need scientists, and 
all of us are strongly back of the gov- 
ernment’s program of training young 
scientific minds,” Dr Darlow said 
“But let’s not forget that we are well 
ahead of other countries in agricultural 
production and research, and that’s one 
of our main sources of strength 


“This is not a time when we can 
afford to taper off on our agricultural 
research programs.” 

He praised the job cattlemen are do- 
ing and recalled the contributions they 
made in extra pounds of food produc- 
tion each time the government called 
upon them in national emergencies. 

“You men who produce the nation’s 
beef supply are every bit as important 
as the best scientists in the country. 
Let's continue to do a job of food pro- 
duction because it is becoming more 
and more important as population 
booms and demands for food become 
greater,” Dr. Darlow declared 





Don Paariberg 


Beef Industry Factors 
Spell ‘Success Story’ 


Don Paarlberg, assistant secretary of 
agriculture, told the cattlemen that re- 
covery of the beef business and the im- 


pact of technological changes in the 
business spells a success story for beef 
Improvement in the industry has 


come from (1) rain, (2) a halt to expan- 
sion “by cattlemen themselves,” (3) 
government aid in drouth, research and 
beef buying, and (4) industry beef pro- 
motion, he said 


“We are rediscovering the ability of 
farm people to make wise decisions in 
their own behalf. You have never lost 
faith in that ability, bringing recovery 
to your own business and serving as an 
example for other segments,” he de- 
clared 

The assistant secretary said his de- 
partment would favor the beef indus- 
try’s check-off legislation that failed 
in the last Congress if it is a voluntary 
contribution. 


Referring to the legislation affecting 
the authority of the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act over packer trade practices, 
the secretary said that recently a sepa- 
rate packers section with specific re- 
sponsibility over the field of packer in- 
vestigations has been created in the 
Packers and Stockyards branch 


The department's position on humane 
slaughter is that of opposition to a 
mandatory requirement as to slaughter 
methods. “We cannot say that the de- 
sired methods of slaughter are not 
available or may not be developed, but 
they must be identified with certainty 
before they can be recommended or 
prescribed for use,” he explained 


Reviewing the “advancing technol- 
ogy” in the business, the secretary pre- 
dicted “there will come a day, not far 
off, when we will learn to produce 
tender beef without covering it with an 
inch or more of wasty fat. When that 
day comes, there will be far-reaching 
changes in the cattle business.” 
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Kansas Meeting 





Reports on Stress Research 


The importance of stress as a factor 
in increasing the over-all cost of live- 
stock production and lowering meat 
quality and the possibility of using 
tranquilizers in controlled doses to 
combat these stress effects were the 
subject of a day-long discussion by 11 
veterinary authorities at a research 


conference held in Kansas City on 
Dec. 10. 
The conference was sponsored by 


Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories of Kan 
sas City, which has been doing experi- 
mental research on the effects of 
tranquilizers in enabling livestock to 
adapt itself to common stress condi 
tions. More than 150 veterinarians and 
several livestock producers attended 
the conference 


While the researchers presenting 
papers on their experiments did not 
attempt to give any complete and 
definite answer to the stress problems, 
several conclusions were pinpointed 

Abnormal stress on livestock, 
as weaning, transportation, accustom 
ing to feedlots and confinement in 
stockyard pens apparently greatly in 
crease susceptibility to shipping fever 
and other diseases 


such 


While shipping fever can now be 
treated, the loss of weight and slow 
gains add considerably to the stock 


man's production costs 

Excitement and fatigue due to stress 
are important factors in the weight loss 
of livestock during shipment and in 


the yards, as well as contributing to 
the bruising of stock and tearing of 
hides. 


Excessive stress conditions prior to 
slaughtering, by exciting livestock and 
increasing the production of adrenalin, 
are in a large measure responsible for 
what is known as the “dark cutter 
syndrome,” resulting in meat of lower 
quality and appearance 

While stress conditions in all phases 
of stock raising and marketing have 
been to some extent reduced by better 
facilities and more careful handling 
and could still be improved, a certain 
amount of man-made stress is un 
avoidable 


Carefully controlled tranquilizing 
prior and during the time stock under 
goes stress conditions keeps animals 
quiet and docile, tends to reduce both 
the damage caused and fatigue that 
appears to trigger sickness, and permits 


stock to achieve normal weight gains 
rapidly without interruption or set 
back 


Research scientists from Jensen-Sals 
bery pharmaceutical house described 
their experimental work with DiQuel, 
a phenothiazine type tranquilizer de 
signed for the veterinary field. Ap 


proved by the USDA for use on live 
stock by veterinarians, DiQuel com 
bines tranquilizing with anti-hista 


minic properties and in normal dosage 
by injection has a lasting effect of from 
two to three days 


One of the highlights of a research conference on livestock stress effects 
held Dec. 10 at Kansas City was a demonstration by Dr. Frank B. Hays of the 
University of Georgia of a dart gun which he here aims at an unruly cow. The 
gun, shooting a tranquilizer-loaded syringe, permits injection of livestock at 
ranges up to 40 yards. Thirty minutes after the “shot” the cow was calm and 
tranquil. 
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CLEARER PICTURE 
OF DWARFISM 


A clearer understanding of the mis 
understood and feared cattle dwarfism 
is shaping up with research by USDA, 
state experiment stations and breeders 

There are several types of dwarfs 
Most common and troublesome are the 
snorters (the animal breathes heavily) 
These animals, also known as short 
headed or brachycephalic dwarfs, are 
thick, pot-bellied and shortlegged, with 
bulging foreheads, undershot lower 
jaws, and protruding tongues. They 
can usually be recognized at birth or 
within three or four weeks 


Carriers of the dwarf gene, however, 
aren't easy to identify since they look 
normal. Most current research is aimed 
at finding a simple, accurate method of 
identifying these carriers at a young 
age. This eliminates expensive and 
time-consuming breeding tests later 
It also helps decide which animals 
should go into the feedlot and which 
should be saved for breeding. X-raying 
of calves’ vertebrae appears most prom- 
ising 


Research so far points to the X-ray 
method as the most promising of sev- 
eral physical and chemical methods 
The lumbar (loin) vertebrae of many 
carriers’ spines show characteristic ab- 
normalities that can be recognized in 
X-rays of calves less than 10 days old 
Pictures must be taken when animals 
are young because it’s difficult to get 
clear X-rays of older animals. Also, the 
telltale spinal defects that help identify 
carriers tend to disappear as animals 
grow older 





Dr. Hays shows C. M. MeCallister, 
president of the Jensen-Salsbery Labo- 
ratories, sponsors of the stress confer- 
ence, how the gun operates. More than 
150 veterinarians from all over the 
country attended the conference. 





Research on the X-ray technique is 
paid for by special federal appropria- 
tions, private industry and individuals. 


X-ray test results were recently 
pooled, Of 186 known carriers, 167 or 
90 per cent were found to have abnor- 
mal vertebrae. Of several thousand 
calves thought to be dwarf-gene free, 
80 per cent were found to have normal 
vertebrae, Abnormal vertebrae in the 
other 20 per cent varied with the line 
of breeding. So far, it has been im- 
possible to distinguish between the 
mild abnormalities unrelated to dwartf- 
ism and some of those thought to be 
due to the dwarf gene. 


Another limitation of the ¥\-ray tech- 
nique is the difficulty in classifying 
X-rays showing borderline abnormali- 
ties. And it’s sometimes hard to get 
clear pictures, and equipment is ex- 
pensive. Research is helping a great 
deal in obtaining better pictures 

Some breeders, veterinarians and col- 
leges are using X-rays on a trial basis. 
Most present equipment is satisfactory 
for use on calves, 

Experienced, careful breeders can 
utilize this technique effectively for 
early screening of their calves, Breed 
ing tests should be used as a further 
screen for animals with normal X-ray 
pictures if they have close relatives 
that produced dwarfs. Thus, it appears 
that the X-ray technique is likely to be 
a tool for herd improvement for in- 
dividual breeders rather than a basis 
for merchandising cattle 


The insulin-tolerance test, though 
still experimental, also offers promise 
for identifying carriers. It's thought 
that blood-cell counts of carriers differ 
characteristically from those of normal 
animals when both are given insulin. 
Accuracy and limitations of this test 
haven't yet been measured under a 
wide variety of conditions 

An experimental technique developed 
some years ago to find carriers in ma- 
ture Hereford bulls by using a profilo- 
meter hasn't proved as accurate as ex- 
pected. This instrument detects the 
slight forehead bulge thought to mark 
normal-looking animals as dwarf-gene 
carriers. This method can provide 
valuable clues 

Easiest way to get rid of dwarfism 
would be to recognize carriers by their 
appearance. Head, body, legs and tail 
size are all being studied to determine 
possible relationship to dwarfism. 
Spinal-fluid pressure and blood tests 
and various other approaches are being 
checked for any such relationship. Per- 
haps combinations of these methods 
will tell us which animals are carriers. 

Most small breeders can't afford the 
space and expense of maintaining a 
tester cow herd to get rid of dwarfism. 
For the time being, they can avoid or 
minimize it by carefully examining the 
blood-lines of breeding stock they plan 
to buy for signs of dwarfism, The best 
bet is to buy cattle from breeders who 
are making special efforts to produce 
dwarf-free stock. Selection of dwarf- 
free pedigree lines isn’t infallible. But 
it has the great advantage of being 


quick and inexpensive and is 
used throughout the industry. 

Losses from dwarfism probably aver- 
age % to 1 per cent in our beef cattle 
—have run 10 to 12 per cent or even 
higher in some herds. 


Genetics of Dwarfism. Dwarfism in 
beef cattle is inherited. It’s found in 
all breeds, and all breeds have one or 
more types—most of them recessive in 
inheritance. Some breeds may be free 
or almost free of the snorter-dwarfism 
gene, but it’s hard to get accurate in- 
formation on this. Snorter dwarfs seem 
to have increased recently. This may 
be because animals carrying the dwarf 
gene have physical characteristics 
breeders like and select for 

Many researchers believe different 
genes are résponsible for other types 
of dwarfism. But it’s not definitely 
known if this is so or whether they 
are merely modifications of the same 
type. 

Dwarfs are produced only if both 
parents are carriers. Chance may oper- 
ate to make percentage of dwarfs high 
or low in a given year, especially in 
small herds 

Theoretically, mating carriers to car- 
riers produces % normal offspring, % 
carriers, % dwarfs. Mating carriers to 
non-carriers never produces dwarfs, but 
half the offspring are carriers, the rest 
normal, Experimental matings of 
snorter dwarfs with snorter dwarfs 
have always produced dwarfs. 

Bulls siring only normal calves when 
bred to 12 to 16 known carrier cows 
are free of the dwarf gene in 97 to 99 
per cent of the cases. This is a costly, 
time-consuming way to find clean bulls 
But it’s done in some herds 


1957 Progress In 
Animal Health 


The USDA gives a rundown on prog- 
ress in 1957 in animal disease and in- 
spection work: 

Even a product of atomic energy was 
put to work. It’s the case of the screw- 
worm. When the campaign against this 
destructive pest is in full swing next 
summer, more than 50 million screw- 
worm flies (sterilized by Cobalt-60 ra- 
diation) will be sent out to their futile 
act of multplying. Continued distribu- 
tion of sterile male flies (the flies mate 
but once) will gradually eliminate the 
natural screwworm population which 
causes $10 million worth of damage a 
year in Florida alone. 

In 1957 for the first time since 1939, 
no case of vesicular exanthema was 
found in the U. S. This swine disease 
at the height of its outbreak in 1953-54 
was reported in 42 states. 

Progress is reported in brucellosis 
control, As of Dec. 10, nine states, 
Puerto Rico, and 464 counties in 27 
other states were certified. 

Sheep scabies was eliminated by 1957 
in Louisiana and Mississippi. Quaran- 
tines that had been in effect more than 
30 years were lifted. 

During 1957 anthrax occurred in 
Oklahoma and Texas and cattle fever 
tick in Florida. State and federal au- 


being 


thorities moved in fast to stamp out 
both threats. 

No foreign animal disease was found 
in the country last year, due largely 
to work of alert federal inspectors 
guarding ports of entry and border 
stations. More than 430,000 animals 
were examined on entry or leaving, and 
inspectors boarded thousands of ocean 
vessels and airplanes to look for pos- 
sible disease hitchhikers. 

And “insurance policies” for clean, 
wholesome meat and meat products 
were written, as it were, for 104 mil- 
lion animals prior to and after slaugh- 
ter within the nation and almost 18 
billion pounds of meat and meat prod- 
ucts by Federal Meat Inspection Service 
men. More than 38,000 labels and 
sketches were scrutinized to make cer- 
tain that meat products are truthfully 
labeled. 


Cattle Like 
Hay in Pellets 


Scientists have come up with the 
notion that feeding cattle bulky hay is 
becoming “inefficient” in these modern 
days. It would be easier simply to give 
the animals a pile of pellets. 

The pellets, of course, would be hay 
pellets and, judging from a 15l-day 
experiment with beef calves at the 
State College of Agriculture, Cornel] 
University, cattle sorta like the idea. 

Prof. John I. Miller, an animal hus- 
bandman at the College, thinks the day 
may come when hay pellets, hay cakes, 
or brickets with a complete ration built 
in, will be the entree when cattle go to 
dinner. 

But Professor Miller is a careful sci- 
entist who doesn’t want to “go out on a 
limb” right now. 

“Our experiment turned out more 
favorably than I expected,” he said, 
“but I want to get in another year’s 
work before I start waving the flag.” 

In his experiment, Professor Miller 
divided a group of calves into four lots 
and fed each lot a different diet. The 
calves that received mixed hay plus 
these little alfalfa pellets from % to 2 
inches long gained more weight each 
day than those fed ordinary mixed hay 
alone. 

The professor said cattle fed the hay 
pellets actually ate a little more hay 
than the others and subsequently got 
more nutrients. And, tests have shown 
that more of these nutrients are re- 
tained when hay is “pelletized” rather 
than harvested and stored loose or in 
bales, 

He said the big problem now is get- 
ting a machine that will make these 
cakes on the feedlot or nearby. And 
the machine has to be practical enough 
so that the feeder can have his hay 
processed economically. Such a ma- 
chine is now on the drawing board. The 
scientific vision is that the machine 
would cut down hay storage space and 
mechanize handling and feeding. 

Feeders would “pelletize” hay in the 
fields or at a central spot. The opera- 
tion would not be hampered by 
weather. 
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Picture—— 


The change in moisture pattern dur- 
ing 1957 continued to be the dominat 
ing force behind an exceptionally broad 
demand for stockers and feeders in 
early 1958. Feed surpluses were to be 
found in most all areas. Practically 
every potential source of demand was 
competing for cattle at a time of year 
when many types of operation are filled 
up. 

For the first time in at least five 
years, the fall movement of stock cattle 
went in all directions, rather than into 
feediots. Growers rebuilding their 
herds after repeated years of drouth, 
wheat pasture operations, winter rough- 
age and winter grazing were all com- 
petitive forces in the picture. Thus, the 
upward swing to stocker and feeder 
prices not only held firm, but even ad- 
ditional strength was developing at the 
turn of the year to set new highs over 
the past five years. 

Despite this optimistic trend in 
stocker and feeder cattle, dressed beef 
markets failed to respond to a reduc- 
tion in beef production. For the past 
few months, cattle slaughter and beef 
production has consistently run below 
a year ago, with recent weeks dropping 
as much as 15 per cent or more under 
last year. Yet, only slight advances in 
dressed beef developed at eastern trad- 
ing centers. Continued excessive re- 
ceipts of fat cattle in the eastern Corn 
Belt, and particularly at the Chicago 
market, apparently gave beef buyers 
the leverage to hold down beef prices 


The significant development in 
dressed beef trade was the sharply 
higher trend on the West Coast, where 
the supply of fed cattle was rapidly 
dwindling. Within a period vf six to 
eight weeks, fat cattle prices in that 
area turned as much as $3 to $4 higher. 
This development shifted the move- 
ment of intermountain fed cattle back 
toward the West Coast, after a large 
volume had been moving eastward. 

The Denver market, which had been 
receiving 30 to 50 loads per week from 
Idaho, Utah, Montana and Washington 
through much of the fall season, saw a 
disappearance of such cattle after mid- 
December, as West Coast buyers were 
back in the trade in those areas. 

Furthermore, competition from West 
Coast packers for the next few months 
was expected to reach a considerable 
distance to the east into such areas as 
Wyoming, Colorado, Nebraska and 
Kansas, due to the reduced volume of 
fed cattle available in California. Fur- 
ther evidence of the anticipated de- 
mand from West Coast packers was the 
forward contracting of fed cattle in 
California and Arizona where numer- 
ous loads were sold to deliver in Jan- 
uary and February of 1958 

While in-shipments of stocker and 
feeder cattle into feeding areas dur- 
ing the fall months, and particularly 
into the Corn Belt, was nearly as large 
as a year ago, the type of handling of 
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such cattle was considerably different 
from last year and many previous 
years. Many of such cattle were not 
moving directly into feedlots but were 
placed on grazing or stalk fields, clean- 
ing up surplus feeds. 

Thus, it was reasonable to expect that 
the tendency this year would be for 
finished cattle out of feedlots to be 
marketed at later dates. Because of 
this, the number of feedlot cattle to be 
marketed early in 1958 was expected to 
be below recent average years, with 
the prospects that the normal sluggish 
markets which develop in February 
and March might not be seen until a 
later date this year. 

It was also rather interesting to note 
that in areas other than the eastern 
Corn Belt, with marketings of fat cattle 
running below a year ago, the tendency 
was to sell more shortfed cattle and 
thus prevent a build-up of tonnage of 
longfed cattle, since many feeders elec- 
ted to take a short-term profit. 

Although feeder cattle prices have 
been relatively high this past season, 
costs of feeding have been the main 
factor in enabling feeders to make a 
comfortable margin of profit, it being 
possible this year to sell cattle at or 
near original cost per cwt. and still 
make a profit, due to the sharp reduc- 
tion in feed costs. 

Late in December of 1957, cows were 
acutely scarce for slaughter and rose to 
a new five-year high for this season of 
the year. Competition from stocker cow 
buyers was the main bullish factor, 


when aged thin cows normally going to | 
bought by growers to | 


packers were 
raise another calf. The trend in stock 


cow trade was somewhat similar to the 


1948-51 period, when the last inventory 
cycle started upward. In many cases, 
thin cows on stocker account brought 
more than double the price per head 
of a year ago, when drouth conditions 
existed. 


Price Round-up: Late in December, 
good and choice fed steers sold in a 
spread of $22.50 to $26, many sales 
around $24 to $25.50. Choice to prime 
in a small way brought $27.50 to $29 
at Chicago, while high choice steers on 
the West Coast sold up to $26.50. Good 
and choice fed heifers sold from $22 to 
$25.50, with many sales around $24 to 
$25.50, and a few loads choice to prime 
at Corn Belt markets $26 to $27. 

It was interesting to note that at some 
markets in the central part of the 
nation steers and heifers were almost 
on a par for price. This is a condition 
rarely existing at this time of the year, 
usually developing more often in the 
late spring and early summer when 
consumers are demanding lighter cuts 
of beef. 

Beef cows sold from $14.50 to $17.50, 
with smooth cows making $18 to $19 
in a small way, some youthy kind on 
the West Coast as high as $20.50. Can- 
ners and cutters sold from $12 to $15, 
not much volume under $13.50. Bologna 
bulls followed the trend in slaughter 
cows to reach new highs over the past 
four or five years, when high yielding 
sausage bulls reached $20 to $21 at a 
few markets 
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Good and choice light stock steers 
were hard to locate with limited sales 
at $22.50 to $23.50, some on the short 
yearling order $25 to $26. Forward 
contracting was also along the same 
price line, with some light yearlings 
priced at $27 or better. Volume of 
calves changing hands was very small, 
but a few sales of Good and Choice 
steer calves were reported at $27 to 
$30, with occasional sales of light calves 
scaling 300 pounds and under up to 
$32, with some priced higher 

Good and choice heifer calves sold 
at $24-26.50, some contracted for next 
spring delivery down to $23. Medium 
to good stock cows per cwt. brought $14 
to $17, some young light cows up to 
$19.50 per cwt. By the head, stock 
cows of medium to good grade sold 
from $160 to $200, some with calves at 
side $225 to $250 per pair.——C. W. 


Man Against Pocket Gopher 
Shifts to Surface Battle 


The age-old battle of man against 
gopher has shifted from underground 
to surface fighting—and the rodent 
may finally be getting the worst of it 

The big weapon: A butyl-ester for 
mulation of 2,4-D (3 pounds of acid 
per acre with diesel oil as the herbicid 
carrier) sprayed by plane on 2,000 acres 
of rangeland in the western part of the 
Grand Mesa in Colorado. It gave &7 
per cent control of pocket gophers (and 
there was more grass and fewer weeds) 
Control plot gopher population in 
creased 9 per cent 

The work was done by biologists of 
the Colorado Agricultural Experiment 
Station, the Fish and Wildlife Service 
and the Rocky Mountain Forest and 
Range Experiment Station. Dr. Richard 
S. Miller, project leader, said it is not 
known how the herbicide acts to reduce 
the number of pocket gophers, but the 
scientists are continuing search for 
answer to this and other questions 
How large must the area be for effec 
tive control? How long is the control 
effective? What is the economic value 
of control by herbicides if they prove 
suitable for treatment of large areas? 


Hide and Skin Exports Up 
Nearly 2 Million Pounds 


During the first nine months of 1957 
U.S. exports of all types of hides and 


skins totaled 8,285,000 piece 
pared with 6,293,000 in the same 
months of 1956, according to the For 
eign Agricultural Service. Exports of 
cattle hides this year increased about 
34 per cent, calf and kip skins 15 per 
cent and sheep and lamb skins 73 pet 
cent 


com 


Packer Earnings Down 
Earnings of Armour and Co. were 
estimated at $3,100,000 in the 1957 fiscal 
year, compared with $13,866,000 for the 
1956 year. John Morrell & Co. may 
earn about $500,000 as against $2,908,000 
last year 
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NATIONAL’S NEW PRESIDENT 
Outstanding Cattle Breeder 


'T'HE NEW PRESIDENT of the Ameri- 
can National is a recognized leader 

in the livestock industry, but most folks 
also consider him one of the nation’s 
outstanding cattle breeders and raisers 

G. R. “Jack” Milburn is a veteran of 
many years in Montana ranching and 
livestock association activity His 
proven record of fine breeding with 
Angus cattle, his excellent range devel 
opment and his modern merchandising 
methods have brought him wide re 
spect 

Part owner and manager of the N 
Bar Ranch near Grassrange, Mr. Mil 
burn has great regard for the natural 
qualities of a ranch, and modestly gives 
most credit for N Bar uccess to the 
good hay production, water, natural 
helter and shade and excellent grass 
provided on 40,000 deeded and leased 
acres. For nearly 38 years, Mr. Milburn 
and his partners slowly and meticulous 
ly built a herd of 1,000 purebred (250 
registered) Angus cows 
doing cattle that command 
and respect 

Jack was born in Miles City on Jan 
8, 1894, and attended schools in Helena 
and Bozeman. His father was a Mon 
tana pioneer and later became a state 
supreme court justice. Jack received a 
degree in civil engineering from Mon 
tana State College in 1916, working 
summers and weekends on cow and 
sheep ranches. After training in the 
French air force, he was a pilot with 


big, good 
attention 


the American expeditionary forces in 
World War 1. He maintains an interest 
in aviation, although he no longer pilots 
his own plane. 

After the war he returned to Mon- 
tana and a ranch north of Helena where 
he worked with Hereford cattle and 
sheep for 10 years. Then, in 1930, his 
brother, E. B. Milburn, and two other 
Montana men, Norman B. Holter of 
Helena and Reno H. Sales of Butte, 
bought the N Bar Ranch and asked 
Jack to join them as manager and part 
owner. Jack’s brother and Mr. Holter 
died recently, but their families con- 
tinue as partners. 

The N Bar was a sheep outfit when 
Jack took over. The beginning of the 
Angus herd came when a neighbor 
gave a few cows for “rental” of pasture 
for the rest of his herd. Seeing how 
well the “Blacks” did on “good Mon- 
tana grass,” Jack set out to build a 
herd which would feature heavy bones, 
good backs and heads and uniformity. 

Not until 1947 did Milburn decide 
that it was time to really merchandise 
the herd. His first ranch sale was an 
outstanding success, as have been each 
subsequent one, and sales of feeder 
calves have been consistently above 
average to “repeat buyers.” 

While building up the ranch and the 
herd, Jack found time and enthusiasm 
for civic and industry activity. First 
president of the Montana Angus Asso- 
ciation, he also was president of the 


A trio of happy Milburns—Jack, Dorothy and Jack Jr.—in front of the ranch 


house at N Bar. 
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~—Lyle Liggett photes 

Complete books and records are a 

“must” for any successful ranch, and 

Jack Milburn is meticulous in this 
detail. 


Montana Stock Growers Association 
from 1952 to 1954. A long-time member 
of the American National, he served on 
its general council and executive, legis- 
lative public lands and public relations 
committees. He was elected first vice- 
president in January 1956. He became 
its 25th president on Jan. 8, 1958. 

Jack also has served his community 
as a veteran county high school board 
member and as livestock representative 
on the boards of the Federal Reserve 
Bank and of the Montana Power Co 

He is married to the former Dorothy 
Cosier of Poplar, Mont. They have two 
children, G. R. Milburn, Jr., who is 
now with his parents on the ranch after 
Air Force duty in Korea, and a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. John R. Asbridge of Bethle- 
hem, Pa. The Milburns have six young 
grandchildren. 


he, i Wad ot 


eka idles 


Some of N Bar's metals heifers make a pretty picture in the tall grass south of | the main headquarters. 
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Califernia Cowmen 
Re-elect Johnson 


The 4lst annual convention of the 
California Cattlemen’s Association at 
Fresno last month saw the re-election 
of Robert O. Johnson, Sanger, to the 
presidency and naming of these other 
officers to serve with him in the com- 
ing year: Glen Cornelius of Solvang, 
vice-president; Brunel Christensen, 
Likely, first vice-president; John M. 
Marble, Carmel Valley, vice-president; 
Fred Reynolds, Big Pine, vice-president 
(the latter three also re-elections.) Di- 
rector Tom Hawkins of Hollister, who 
is chairman of the association's fi- 
nance committee, was named treasurer, 
and J. Edgar Dick continues as secre- 
tary. The cowmen selected Santa Rosa 
as site of their 1958 convention. 

Don Collins, president of the Amer- 
ican National, was a speaker at the 
meeting, which produced a large slate 
of resolutions, including the following: 

Favored a share of federal funds to 
continue the brucellosis program; op- 
posed reduction of dressed-meat rates 
unless accompanied by commensurate 
reductions in live-cattle rates; 

Saw need for a new tax to bear part 
of the local school tax burden, with all 
citizens, not just property owners, bear- 
ing a fair share; 

Favored a plan of 
money, tax free, for retirements bene- 
fits for the self-employed; favored 
averaging of income over a period of 
years; favored revision of involuntary 
conversion provisions to provide more 
flexibility on placement requirements 
when land is condemned and breeding 
cattle sold because of drouth; favored 
payment of federal estate taxes in in- 
stallments; 

Opposed additional state tax and any 
in-lieu tax on cattle; asked correction 
of unfair excise taxes handicapping 
leather goods in competition with plas- 
tics; asked continued education toward 
elimination of practice of marketing on 


setting aside 


open consignment; favored the present 
grading system with conformation as 
one of the factors. 

Called for adequate enforcement of 
the P&SY Act within the USDA; be 
lieved meat distribution would be more 
efficient and cheaper if big packers 
were permitted to retail meats and re- 
lated products; endorsed the work of 
the National Livestock and Meat Board; 
asked the highway department to set 
minimum requirements for underpasses, 
overpasses or surface crossings in high 
way reconstruction, 

Asked that bow and arrow hunting 
be restricted to regular hunting seasons; 
requested speed-up of research on 
methods of eradication of poisonous 
plants, range research to include study 
of feed plants, organization of range 
improvement committees. Forest offi 
cials were asked to work more closely 
with advisory boards. 

Urged that five-acre residence and 
business permits on BLM lands be 
granted so as not to interfere with 
grazing use; opposed discontinuance of 
sheep grazing on public lands; opposed 
withdrawal of lands for single purpose 
and asked action to prevent acquisition 
where grazing may be eliminated 


Grazing Problem 
Topmost in Utah 


‘THE UTAH Cattlemen's Association 

held its 39th annual meeting last 
month at Salt Lake City. The 300 
members present there re-elected 
Alonzo F. Hopkin, Woodruff, president; 
Hugh W. Colton, Vernal, first vice- 
president; Howard Clegg, Tooele, sec- 
ond vice-president. 

The Utah cattlemen adopted a resolu- 
tion on the public lands question, urg- 
ing that the BLM district advisory 
boards use powers granted them by the 
Taylor Grazing Act, that range manage- 
ment committees to include permittee 
representatives be set up in all BLM 
districts and national forests to con- 
sider all proposed reductions, with 





cases in disagreement to be referred 
to the board or the forest supervisor; 
that the association's public lands com- 
mittee make a careful study of appeal 
procedures and recommend any changes 
deemed necessary 

In another resolution, the organiza- 
tion recommended study of a proposal 
that private land owners be compen 
gated by the state fish and game de- 
partment for game taken on their prop 
erty 

Floyd Iverson, intermountain re- 
gional forester, outlined the position of 
the Forest Service, saying it is unalter 
ably opposed to the elimination of 
grazing as one of the multiple uses of 
the national forests and that the service 
seeks oniy maximum use compatible 
with good land management 

Senator Arthur W. Watkins, one of 
the speakers, told the cattlemen he is 
asking the agriculture secretary to de 
clare a moratorium on Forest Service 
grazing cuts pending a study of the 
issue. He said he is strongly opposed 
to the so-called wilderness bill. Other 
speakers were T. W. Glaze of Swift 
& Co. and Charles Redd, prominent 
state stockman 


Urged Foresters 
Honor Multiple Use 


(GENERALLY BETTERED condition: 

over last year raised a spirit of 
optimism during the Arizona Cattle 
Growers’ convention at Prescott last 


Bill Owens, Red Bluff Bull Sale 
Committeeman in Charge of 
Sifting. 


- 
—Rienard Schaus, Phoenix 


Officers of the Arizona Cattle Growers Association for 1958 named at the 
Prescott meeting of the group include (1. to r.) Earl Horrell, Globe, second vice- 
president; Bob Perkins, Prescott, treasurer; Earl Platt, St. Johns, first vice- 
president, and Bud Webb, Phoenix and Skull Valley, president. 


month, when some 500 delegates gath 
ered to elect a new president to suc- 
ceed two-term Ernest Chilson and other 
officers for the coming year. They 
named Bud Webb of Phoenix president; 
Earl Platt of St. Johns first vice-presi 
dent; Earl Horrell of Globe second 
vice-president Bob Perkins is the 
treasurer and Mrs. J. M. Keith the long 
time secretary 


Radford Hall, executive secretary of 
the American National, headed up a list 
of speakers that included Davis 
Pettus of the Agricultural Marketing 
Service in Washington; C. W. McMillan 
of Swift & Co.; Ed Karlen of the Na- 


also 


tional Beef Council, and Senator Barry 
Goldwater. 

In their resolutions the Arizonans 
approved compulsory beef grading and 
strengthening of the P&SY Act on 
unfair trade practices; wanted con- 
formation abandoned as a factor of beef 
grading; said packers should be per- 
mitted to retail meat and other related 
products. They opposed legislation not 
in accord with the national forest mul- 
tiple-use principal; called for increased 
research into furthering commercial 
use of agricultural products; favored 
legislation providing for voluntary 
averaging of income for tax purposes; 
endorsed continued promotion of beef 
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BIG, SMOOTH, SERVICE-AGE 
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The CowBelles elected Mrs. Pete 
Bartmus of Kingman president, and the 
Juniors named John King, Jr. of Tucson 
their leader. 


The convention next year will go to 
Yuma 


ASS’N. NOTES 


The executive committee of the Wyo- 
ming Stock Growers Association met 
Dec. 10-11 at Cheyenne: Frank Mockler, 
reporting on the state’s position on the 
new interstate highway, advised 
ranchers to make their needs known 
early to the state engineers, before any 
plans are sent to the federal govern 
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At the Arizona 
cattlemen’s meet- 
ing in Prescott 
(i. te v.): Henry 
Boice, Arivaca, a 
former president 
of the Arizona 
group and Ameri- 
can National Cat- 
themen’s Associa- 
tion; Charles 
Wetzler, Lizard 
Acres, chairman 
of the National's 
feeder committee, 
and Rad _ Halil, 
Denver, the Na- 
tional’s executive 
secretary. 


ment; he explained that the state had 
agreed to clear snow from underpasses 
and access roads 


Association Secretary Robert Hanes- 
worth reported that federal Wages and 
Hours people in his state were insist- 
ing that the Wyoming Stock Growers, 
as a “trade association in interstate 
commerce,” come under the federal 
law and therefore under wage and hour 
rules. This is of course a completely 
untenable situation as far as the brand 
inspectors are concerned. The Wyo 
ming congressional delegation was con- 
tacted and it was determined that the 
status quo would prevail—at least until 
Labor Secretary Mitchell makes a rul- 
ing to the contrary 


The possibility of having an inde. 
pendent agency make a range survey 
on Taylor grazing lands was discussed. 
It seems that old BLM surveys vary 
from year to year and between ad- 
jacent areas. Sometimes it appears the 
officials can find a survey that will 
fit whatever point they are trying to 
make.—Rey Lilley. 

. 


The Larimer County Stock Growers 
members at Livermore, Colo. on Dec 
14 enjoyed a fine dinner prepared by 
the CowBelles. In the session, concern 
was expressed over the implications of 
proposed wilderness legislation, and 
the stoekmen voted to direct the Colo 
rado Cattlemen's Association to try to 
get the state marketing act amended to 
include livestock and livestock prod 
ucts. New officers elected are Ben 
Scott, Red Feather Lakes, president; 
W. J. Kremers, La Porte, vice-president; 
George C. Williams, Livermore, sec 
retary-treasurer. The outgoing presi 
dent is Stanley Webber of Fort Collins 
Roy Lilley, assistant secretary of the 
American National, attended the meet 
ing. 

>. >. > 

The 40 members of the Washington 
Cattlemen's Association executive board 
last month called for a halt to importa 
tion of beef from Canada, which they 
termed highly detrimental to interests 
of the state’s cattlemen. Following the 
annual convention of the association at 
Ellensburg, where the matter first re- 
ceived consideration, President Edward 


HERE’S A GOOD STEER FOR YOu! 


The man from the Denver National has been hiking around our 


ranch—with my boss, getting his boots muddy. He said money's 
still tight, but his Bank is in there working with the boss in good 


times and bad. I'd say go to the Denver National Bank where they know 


how to solve the livestock man’s problems! 


7 DENVER NATIONAL 3--/ 
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Francisco reported on adoption of the 
resolution asking for the ban. A com- 
mittee was appointed to seek changes 
in the ICC ruling permitting a reduc- 
tion in freight rates for westbound meat 
products. 

Also approved was a resolution op- 
posing withdrawal of further private, 
state and federal lands from livestock 
grazing, and one urging enactment of 
a law exempting beef producers from 
personal property taxes on livestock 


under 12 months of age held by the 
original owner or bought for breeding 
use 
7: * 7 

Colorado Cattlemen’s Association 
members at a midwinter meeting at 
Colorado Springs, Dec. 6-7, heard panel 
discussions on several topics: On con- 
trol of country buying, the cattlemen 
discussed the possibilities of bonding 
or otherwise controlling country buyers 
or traders; on checkoff legislation vs. 


John M. O'Conner, Trinidad, Cole 


Southern Colorado Livestock Association members in a meeting in Trinidad 
okayed brucellosis control but on the basis of vaccination of all replacement heifers 
rather than the present method of vaccination and testing. They also opposed a 
suggested marketing order for the state, believing it might run into controls. New 
officers named at the meeting included the cattlemen pictured above (1. to r.): 
Richard Lowden, Branson, vice-president; Chester Rose, Trinchera, director; Bob 
Parsons, Weston, president; Ernest Myers, Hoehne, treasurer and W. J. Doherty, 
Trinchera, director. Harry Beirne, Trinidad, was renamed secretary. 


Chains and Tires on Snow and Ice 


COMPARATIVE 
STARTING ABILITY 


Traction Retings * based on 
hundreds of test runs 
to measure pull of 20 MPH 


index is expressed at 100 for regular tires 


COMPARATIVE 
STOPPING 
ABILITY 


Braking Distances 
in Feet from 20 MPH 


EFFECTS OF 
TEMPERATURE ON 
BRAKING DISTANCES 
Speed of 20 MPH on glore ice 
Distances ore indicated in feet 
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AVERAGE BRAKING DISTANCES 
FOR REGULAR TIRES 
Use of reinforced tire chains 
provides shortest stops. 
eheut 77 test, 
regerdiess of temperatures 
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The above test-facts worked out by the National Safety Council answer the 
commonly asked question: “What's the difference in performance between var- 
ious tires and tire chains on snow and ice?” Tips on coping with Old Man Winter 
in your car are suggested: Winterize your car; have good treads on your tires; 
keep windshields and windows clear; get the “feel” of the road; follow at a safe 
distance; pump your brakes instead of jamming them. 


marketing order as an approach to beef 
promotion to establishing a marketing 
order, the present act must be amended 
to include livestock products, a refer- 
endum held in which two-thirds of pro- 
ducers representing two-thirds of the 
cattle owned by the two-thirds voting 
favor a marketing order, a committee 
of producers elected and a marketing 
order drawn up and filed with the state 
department of agriculture, then checked 
by the attorney general, for legality. 
The concensus was that there is little 
chance for enactment of much legis- 
lation of interest to cattlemen in the 
next session.—Roy Lilley. 


The National Beef Council, created as 
a result of a resolution adopted by the 
American National at Reno, Nev., three 
years ago, recently named five standing 
committees to carry on its work. The 
committees and their chairmen are: 
Organization and administration—Don 
Short, North Dakota; finance and fund 
raising—Claude Olson, South Dakota; 
industry relations—Car! Garrison, Cali- 
fornia; market research and legislative 
study — Bern Coulter, Nebraska, and 
program development — John Arm- 
strong, Alabama. 


. . * 


Resolutions of the quarterly meeting 
at Santa Fe of the New Mexico Cattle 
Growers Association in early December 
urged the Supreme Court to be guided 
by the Constitution as the basic law of 
the land; urged economy in govern- 
ment, and asked that location and fa- 
cilities of the new highways be such 
as to further the welfare of the eco- 
nomy of the state. 

. . ” 


Deadline for registration of Oregon 
cattle growers to qualify to vote in the 
Oregon beef commission referendum 
has been extended to Jan. 21. Up to Dec. 
20, indications were about a third of 
the cattlemen had registered, light in 
some areas, heavier in others. 

* > . 


The Utah Cattlemen’s Association has 
initiated a new publication, the Utah 
Cattleman. Editor is Wilburn G. Pickett; 
publication is at Salt Lake City 


Jo Tue 
Eviror 
(Cont. fr. 
P. 4) 
PERFECT—We have had a perfect 
winter so far for stock—no snow, 
weather anywhere from 25 to 45 above; 
feeding only the weaned calves. Enjoy 
the American Cattle Producer very 
much.—Lettie Uhiman Kellogg, Wat- 
ford City, N. D. 


EXAMPLE—It seems to me the price 
of cattle this fall is an example to cow- 
men that people do not need price sup- 
port or such types of government help. 
I've said so for over 40 years of cow 
business, including our dust bowl, 
drouths and depression of the 30s. I 
hope other parts of agriculture can see 
this, too, but I'm not too hopeful.—Bert 
Hendershott, Baldwin, N. D. 
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The Fighter 


The occasion was a dinner at the 
Saddie and Sirloin Club in Chicago at 
which a man was being honored by 
having his portrait hung. Many fine 
things were said about the man 

There were many pictures in 
room, put there in years past. A por- 
trait hung in every available space 
Sponsors had said fine things about 
the men whose pictures were on the 
walls, too. That’s the way it is in 
America. The individual counts 

The speakers at the dinner in the 
club were anything but sentimental in 
this case. They were factual. The man 
they were honoring had done a job for 
them. The speakers, mostly cattlemen, 
lauded him. He had done the job with 
gusto. He had stood up for them and 
often against heavy odds. And he knew 
how to do that. 

He had fought for three decades for 
the cattlemen. You wouldn't think, 
offhand, that the cattlemen, the rugged 
individualists, would need anyone to 
fight for them. But there they were, 
many of the old-time cowmen, thank 
ing this man for battling in their be- 
half, 

One of the men at the head table said 
the best job that had been done by this 
man was to get rid of price controls on 
beef right after the war days and to 
keep the government out of the cattle 
business. 

But the man whose portrait was be 
ing hung said the best thing he had 
done was to stop an international move 
to import beef from Argentina where 
there was foot-and-mouth disease 

Be that as it may, the man was a 
winner in his fights for the industry 
And he took on all comers. It was his 
job to see that the cattlemen, as repre- 
sented by the American National Cat- 
tlemen’s Association, got a fair shake 
in Congress or anywhere else where 
trouble brewed. 

And the cattle industry was behind 
him. A speaker said “The cowmen 
back on their ranches know what you 
have done for them and I want you to 
know they appreciate it.’ 

When the fighter himself got up to 
speak it was in a tone of reminiscence 
There were tough times in the long 
battle, but always there were loyal 
stockmen to back him up 

And if you had been there at the 
ceremonies in the club in Chicago you 
would have heard this man, F. E. Mol- 
lin, say to those present, men represent- 
ing every area in which he had done 
battle, these words: “God bless you all.” 


the 


New Service Offers 


Microfilmed ‘Producers’ 
One of the pressing problems con- 


nected with storing of volumes and 
magazines is being met by University 
Microfilms in Ann Arbor, Mich. The 
PRODUCER has arranged with this 
firm to make available for libraries, 
etc., issues of the magazine on micro- 
film at the end of each volume year. 
These will be furnished on metal reels, 
labeled, and provide legible and dur- 
able copies in very small bulk 
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The University of Wisconsin, top team in the intercollegiate meat jpdging 
contest at the International in Chicago, was also high team in the beef jadging. 
R. J. Riddell, Peoria, Ill., chairman of the board of directors of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, presents the board's challenge trophy to Ernest J. Briskey, 
coach of the team. Others (1. to r.) are team members Gale Gordon, Nelsonville, 
Wise.; Rudy Erickson, Spooner, Wisc., and Blaine Breidenstein, Madison, Wisc. 
The Meat Board contest attracted teams from 24 colleges. 

Top team in beef grading was from Oklahoma State University. Philip Phar, 
University of Illinois, was high individual in beef judging, and Keith Bolenbaugh, 
Oklahoma State University, was high man in beef grading. Blaine Breidenstein 
of the Wisconsin team was in a three-way tie for second in beef judging with 
Chas. Hubele, University of Illinois and Van Frye, North Carolina State College. 

At the Eastern National Livestock Exposition in Baltimore, another event 
sponsored by the Meat Board, North Carolina State College captured the top 
position in the intercollegiate meat judging contest, 


—Vorest Bassford 


Men taking part in the F. E. Mollin portrait-hanging ceremony at the Saddle 
and Sirloin Club at Chicago, recently, included (front, |. to r.) Radford Hall, 
executive secretary of the American National Cattlemen's Association; Albert 
Mitchell, Albert, N.M. and Hubbard Russell, Maricopa, Calif., both former 
presidents of the American National; (back row, |. to r.) Henry Boice, Arivaca, 
Ariz., former National president; F. E. Mollin, former executive secretary of the 
National; Don Collins, Kit Carson, Colo., president of the National, and Harry 
Coffee, Omaha, Nebr., former congressman from Nebraska. 
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Through a Ranch House 


Since so many of you have been 
greeting old friends and making new 
ones in Oklahoma City this month, the 
view from the ranch house windows of 
those of us who stayed at home is 
rather a lonely one, But all of us have 
a bright new-minted year to use and 
to enjoy. May I say again that I hope 
it brings nothing but health, happiness 
and prosperity to you and yours? Or 
if trial or sorrow is to be your lot in 
1958, may you find the strength and 
courage you require 

Come to think of it, I've had more 
happy years than I care to tell 
but the only times I've learned any 
thing or grown in stature as a human 
being were those years that brought 
sorrow or sickness or some other chal 
lenge. So I guess we need the bad 
times with the good—and I'll just wish 
you a fine new year, with 365 days 
brim-full of living! 

. > . 

So many of you are nice enough to 
send me samples of the beef promo 
tion material used in your state that 
I've been wishing there were some way 
to share these. I've had place-mats and 
napkins from several sources (the last 
a soft, fine-grade “branded” napkin 
from the Carter County, Montana, 
‘Belles), CowBelle material from Ari 
zona, a beautiful big silk neckerchief 
from North Dakota and clever Christ 
mas cards with a western motif from 
Utah. 

It seems to me it would be a very 
good idea to let other states know 
what you've done along this line, where 
the items may be purchased, and the 
cost. I'd very much like to compile 
a brief directory of these beef promo- 
tion materials for an early issue. Will 
you please send along this information 
as soon as possible so that other groups 
may learn what you are doing and per- 
haps order some of the items for their 
own use or information? How about 
it? 

. . > 
month I said I'd let Clarissa 
(Mrs, Earl) Morrell of North Dakota 
tell you a little more about their 
alumni group, a delightful organiza- 
tion that keeps their state officers in 
touch with each other after their terms 
in office have expired 

“It was organized on April 28, 1955, 
at Williston,” she says, “and is prob 
ably the only club ever formed on the 
steps of a hotel. It happened this way 


“Four of our members—Mrs 
Paulson, Mrs. Carrie Beck Peterson, 
Mrs. Alfred Gustafson and myself 
were on our way to a meeting to attend 
to some arrangements for the state con- 


Last 


Erling 


By DOROTHY McDONALD 


vention. We were part of a group that 
had worked together very closely dur- 
ing the four years our state CowBelles 
had been in existence and the thought 
struck me, ‘Won't it be lonesome when 
we do not have these committee meet- 
ings any more?’ So I just spoke the 
thought aloud—and then and there it 
was agreed that we'd form this alumni 
group so we'd not lose touch entirely 
On the way home that afternoon we 
wrote the by-laws 

“Our motto is NO WORK, NO 
WORRY, NO DUES, and we've lived up 
to it completely. All past officers and 
committee chairmen are invited to join, 
and our activities consist of an annual 
picnic and a get-together at each meet 
ing of the CowBelles. In between times 
we keep in touch by circulating our 
Round Robin letter, which is read 
aloud at our annual picnic. This has 
proved a wonderful way to keep abreast 
of activities of other members without 
any effort. At our last meeting a resolu 
tion was adopted that any member 
holding the letter more than two weeks 
must wash dishes at our next picnic 
Judging from past events, we'll all be 
washing dishes! It's a lovely organiza 
tion; we carry out completely our motto 


: 


S’ CHOICE 


eer ————————— 


and it certainly makes the alumni re 
laxing and a lot of fun. As an ex- 
ample: at our 1957 picnic and election 
of officers, our last year’s ‘foreman’ 
didn’t know she had been an officer 
until time came to elect her successor! 

“Perhaps some other state groups 
would enjoy a similar organization? To 
them we'd say, ‘Go ahead—you couldn't 
have more fun’!” 

* 7” . 

Thanks to Mrs. Morrell for this re- 
port on their “fun” organization. 

I'll hope to have a full report on the 
National convention f@r you next 
month, for though I couldn't be there 
several nice CowBelles have promised 
to tell us all about it. 


At Home on the Range 


This month I'll bring you two “origi- 
nal” recipes. The first was sent out 
by the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board and has been distributed through 
the radio program, “Mary Blaine Time.” 
My first reaction to this one was that 
it was perhaps just a shade too origi- 
nal, but when I tried it out I found it 
very good. I've served it twice to guests 


The second annual picnic of the North Dakota CowBelle alumni at the Eari 
Morrell ranch home near Dunn Center. 
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with very positive reactions each time, 
too. But try it yourself; here it is: 


BEEF AND SOUR CREAM COCKTAIL 


1 lb. cooked beef roast (wonderful 
way to use the last scraps of left- 
overs) 
onion 
cup sour cream 
Lettuce 
tbsp. lemon juice 
tsp. salt 
tsp. pepper 

Slice cooked meat into thin strips, 

julienne style, and place in a long shal- 
low dish. Cut onion into thin slices and 
place over meat. Combine sour cream, 
lemon juice, salt and pepper and pour 
over. Cover and store in refrigerator 
4 to 6 hours before serving. Line sher- 
bet dishes with lettuce leaves, fill with 
marinated beef. (Six servings.) 


This other recipe originated with 
Agda Jean Johnson, the 16-year-old 
girl from Dayton, Ore., who won the 
state CowBelle 4-H beef award demon- 
stration at the Oregon State Fair this 
fall. My grandchildren voted these 
"burgers “wonderful” and Grandpa, 
Daddy and the uncles (and the aunties, 
too) certainly seemed to agree, the way 
the pile of Surprise Burgers disappeared 
at our last family cook-out! 


SURPRISE BURGERS 
By Agda Jean Johnson 

For each three nice, big burgers you 
will need: 

1 Ib. ground beef 

1 egg 

% tsp. each salt and pepper 

Form into six thin patties 

THEN, MIX: 

3 tbsp. mayonnaise 

% tsp. dry mustard 

1 tsp. each salt and celery salt 

% tsp. Worcestershire sauce 

Spoon this onto half the meat patties, 
top with a slice of tomato, put on a 
second patty and pinch edges together 
firmly. Broil or fry as usual. Serve 
on hot split buns. 


—Richard Schaus, Phoenix 


Arizona CowBelle officers (1. to r.): 
Mrs. Pete Bartmus, president, and Mrs. 
Leonard McNeal, secretary, both of 
Kingman. 
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If it’s not cook-out weather now in 
your part of the country, try these for 
a Sunday-night supper around the fire- 
place. Broiled over the coals or brought 
in hot and sizzling from the kitchen and 
served with a bubbling-hot pot of 
beans, potato chips, onion and pickle 
slices, a bow! of rosy apples and some 
of the left-over Christmas walnuts to 
be cracked on the hearth, this is a do- 
it-yourself dinner to delight the whole 
family. 

And so good eating . and a 
Happy New Year... to you all.—D. M. 
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Mose Trego, Sutheriand, 


47th 


Since this must go to press just as 
the new officers of our organization 
are elected in Oklahoma City, there'll 
be no Message from your President this 
month. So it seems a good time for me 
to remind you that we at the Chimes 
office are most anxious to make this 
the sort of Ladies Page you want it to 
be, and for it to be as complete a re- 
port as it can be, at National level, 
of the activities and interests of all 
CowBelles everywhere. 

Because of space limitations, we must 
usually report on what the CowBelles 
are doing, rather than who did it. But 
since the “who” is of more interest to 
those in your own state, I want to urge 
you again to be sure to send reports 
of your activities to your own state 
cattlemen’s magazines. Most of these 
have devoted some space to CowBelle 
activities and many of the editors tell 
me they would be happy to have many 
more reports from local and state 
groups. 

It is practically no more effort at 
the time for your secretary or public- 
ity chairman to run off a carbon copy 
for us here at Chimes. We try to use 
as many local items as possible, even 
if we have to condense them, and if by 
chance we sometimes have to leave out 
one of yours because our 30 (end of 
our space) comes up too soon, that 
doesn't mean we do not welcome local 
items. Please keep them coming! How 
else can such a far-flung group as we 
are keep in touch? 

And please remember that we want 
these pages to be what you want them 
to be. Any suggestions, criticisms or 
requests for special items will be ap- 
preciated. “Chimes” is your magazine. 
Why not tell us what you'd like to see 
on its pages in 19587? 

* 


CowBelles will receive national recog- 
nition and some wonderful beef pro- 


motion publicity when the February 
issue of the magazine Farm Journal 
appears. It will feature “Beef Cookery, 
Ranch Style,” in its Farmer's Wife 
section, with a Kannah Creek (Colo- 
rado) CowBelle, Mrs. Luther W. Cross 
white, featured 

When the editors of Farm Journal 
contacted Colorado's CowBelle presi- 
dent, Mrs. Mary Wadlow, a few months 
ago to ask for CowBelle assistance in 
preparing this article, Mrs. Wadlow 
chose Betty Crosswhite as one who ful- 
filled the Journal's requirements for a 
housewife who lived on a genuine 
western cattle ranch, a mother, a good 
cook—and a young woman who would 
photograph attractively 

Mrs. Crosswhite was flown to Phil 
adelphia, graciously entertained by 
editors and members of the Farm Jour 
nal staff, answered many questions and 
told about various CowBelle projects 
such as Beef for Father's Day, First 
Father of the Year, the National Father, 
etc. She twice prepared a number of 
beef dishes, using recipes from the 
Colorado CowBelles’ Cook Book. The 
first time they were sampled and 
judged by the editors and staff—who, 
incidentally, voted them all “excellent.” 
The next morning Mrs. Crosswhite 
prepared several dishes once more, this 
time for the photographs which will il- 
lustrate the article 

Don't fail to watch for this story in 
the February Farm Journal 

> > . 

The Kansas CowBelles’ annua! $250 
scholarship was awarded in 1957 to 
Marilyn McNelis of Coffeeville, a grad- 
uate student in foods and nutrition at 
Kansas State College, Mrs. Lee Per- 
kins, their president, reports. Miss 
MecNelis plans a study of the tender- 
ness of certain beef muscles at sev- 
eral stages during cooking. It is most 
appropriate that this clever young lady 
should win this scholarship since her 
father, C. T. McNelis of Coffeeville, is 
a registered Hereford breeder, and as 
an undergraduate Miss McNelis won 
the Kroger, Martha Pittman and Borden 
scholarships. She hopes eventually to 
do food research for a commercial firm 
or at an educational institution 

> > . 

California CowBelles convened in 
Fresno Dec, 5-8. At the board of di- 
rectors’ meeting on the 5th a roll call 
showed 20 county groups out of 24 
represented. On the 6th, 217 ladies 
attended the CowBelle luncheon and 
business meeting. Mrs. Neil Perkins, 
president of the Fresno County group, 
introduced State President Mrs, Jim 
Williams, who in turn opened the meet- 
ing with a flag salute and the Cow- 
Belles’ Grace. (We were pleased to 
hear this, as we thought the Grace 
such a charrring little thing that we 
included it in the 1957 Year Book. It 
came to us originally from Mrs. Hall of 
Montana.—-ED.) After luncheon the 
ladies were entertained by a choral 
group of young men and women from 
the Fresno High School who sang 
Christmas carols. After the business of 
the meeting was concluded—this was 
not election year—the ladies enjoyed a 
shopping tour to downtown Fresno and 





a trip to the Civic Auditorium where a 
magnificent display of Christmas gifts 
had been set up by local merchants 

The Saturday morning breakfast wa: 
attended by 110 members. Two former 
presidents of the National CowBelles, 
Mrs. John Guthrie and Mrs. Fred 
Dressler, were present, Following the 
breakfast, a tour of Fresno State Col 
lege campus was arranged and in con 
junction with it a meat cutting demon 
stration given by a special representa 
tive of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board 

There are now 24 groups represent 
ing 34 counties within the framework 
of the California CowBelles, with an 
estimated membership of over 500, an 
increase of approximately 100 in 1957 

Due to increasing responsibilities, the 
state secretary, Mrs. David Snedden of 
Bakersfield, resigned and her place was 
taken by Mrs. Ray Lynn, 324 Circle 
Drive, Bakersfield. (Please make this 
change in your Year Books.) 

” > 7 

Nebraska CowBelles’ new 4-H beef 

demonstration award program was fea 


tured when the ‘Belles gathered for 
their annual luncheon at the regional 
stockgrowers convention in Ainsworth 
on Nov. 21, 1957. The two girls who 
won the 4-H beef cookery tearm demon- 
stration at the State Fair were special 
guests and were presented with their 
medals by Mrs. John Furman, who is 
in charge of this program. Mrs. Wm 
Schaffert, beef promotion chairman, 
gave a summary of activities the Cow- 
Belles have participated in since June 
> > o 

The Colorado CowBelles’ beef promo 
tion committee met in Colorado Springs 
on Dec. 6 under the chairmanship of 
Mrs, Helen Bonnell of Loveland. Topics 
covered in the discussions included the 
tatewide essay contest, sales of cook- 
books and place mats and bumper 
ticker Plans were also instigated for 
what is hoped to be an outstanding 
booth at the next state fai 

o > > 

Support 
keep up 
You'll 
your 


your National CowBelles 

your membership in 1958 
never get a bigger value for 
dollar! 


—Pete Appleton 


The bucking bronc, symbol of the West, stands out against the holiday lights 


of the Municipal Building in Denver's Civic Center. 


Nationally known for its 


elaborate Christmas lighting, the building sparkles with 30,000 light buibs. Each 
year the display is held over for National Western Stock Show visitors. 


Cattlemen and their families line up for luncheon at the 1957 San Diego 
CowBelle beef barbecue. 
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Here and There 
With the CowBelles 


The Jeff Davis (Louisiana) CowBelles 
proudly report that in 1957 their group 
won both the state flag and state song 
contests at their convention in Baton 
Rouge. A parish-wide beef cookery 
contest is being planned by the group 
this year for high school girls. 


The Grant County (Oregon) Cow- 
Belles held their annual meeting in con- 
nection with the annual meeting of the 
Grant County Stockgrowers’ Associa- 
tion in Prairie City on Nov. 2. The 
ladies served a delicious luncheon to 
their own members and the ranchers 
attending the stockgrowers’ meeting. 

7” * > 

Harney County (Oregon) CowBelles 
observed their fifth annual meeting 
and luncheon on Nov. 9 with a business 
meeting in the morning and a noon 
luncheon at the Pine Room in Burns 
Among out-of-town guests were Mrs 
Joe Oliver, vice-president of the Na- 
tional CowBelles; Mrs. Dave Campbell, 
the Oregon CowBelle president, and 
her secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Vi 
Gouldin. 

. * > 

Solano-Napa (Calif.) CowBelles are 
elated over their fair booth successes 
in 1957 and plan to try to equal or 
surpass them in 1958. They won sixth 
place and $75 at the Dixon Fair, fourth 
place and $125 at the Vallejo Fair and 
$175 and a gold plaque for second place 
at the Napa District Fair. Mrs. Paul 
Fritts of Collinsville, their chairman, 
and her capable committee deserve 
credit for this fine record 

° > + 


Southwestern (Colo.) CowBelles met 
at the home of Mrs. Norman King on 
Summit Ridge on Dec. 10 for their 
Christmas party and gift exchange 
Each member had been invited to bring 
a guest and a very successful party 
ensued. 

. . . 

Grant County (Oregon) CowBelles 
have in the planning stage a project to 
present each member of the United 
States Senate with a box of Beef 
Candy when the Senate convenes this 
month. Oregon's Senator Richard L 
Neuberger has indicated his willing- 
ness and interest in this promotional 
activity. The group has not yet de- 
cided, as we go to press, if this should 
be a statewide, rather than just county- 
wide, project and also whether or not 
a member of the Oregon CowBelles 
should go to Washington, D.C. in con- 
nection with this presentation. We'll 
hope to have the full story for you in 
February. 

>. > - 


Southeastern (Colo.) CowBelles in 
December contributed $100 to the Colo- 
rado CowBelles for beef promotion. 

. . > 

ANOTHER CHANGE FOR YOUR 
YEAR BOOKS: Mrs. Betty Lane, pub- 
licity chairman of Arizona has a new 
address—it is 3954 Calle Chica, Tucson 
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ANGUS HEIFER CHOSEN 
FOR CYANAMID CO. PRIZE 

A purebred Angus heifer has been 
chosen at the Black Mark Farm, Lewis- 
ville, Texas, for presentation by the 
American Cyanamid Co. to the 4-H or 
FFA member exhibiting the top Angus 
heifer in the junior division at the 
Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock 
Show Jan. 24-Feb. 2. Still to be se- 
lected, in cooperation with breed as 
sociations, are heifers of the Shorthorn 


ern Exposition and Fat Stock Show in 
Fort Worth Jan. 24-Feb. 3. He first 
attended the Fort Worth Show as a 
two-year-old in 1904 and missed only 
the 1907 show when the arrival of a | 
baby brother prevented his mother 
from attending. As a tribute, the Here- 
ford events will be dedicated to Mr 
Largent with the title of “Roy L.” 
Hereford Show and Sale. He will be | 
honor guest at the annual luncheon 
sponsored by The Cattleman 


eee ery tap ” 


“Your Cattle of 
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00 11 Automatically | 
Install Rope-Wick Otlers and control stock 
pests automatically the low-cost, labor 


saving way. Cheaper and easier than 
spraying! Much more efficient’ 


erefc eeds 
ae een PACIFIC COAST ANGUS GROUP 
HAS NEW SECRETARY 
Mrs. William Beaton of Napa, Calif., 
has been appointed secretary of 
Pacific Coast Angus Association, ac 
cording to Frank Gwerder, president 


LARGENT TO BE HONORED 
AT SOUTHWESTERN SHOW 


Mr. Roy Rust Largent of Merkel, 
Tex., will be honored at the Southwest- 


Fred Toplikor, Olathe, Kan., second from right, of the Kansas State College 
team, bested 50 other participants from 16 other agricultural colleges to rank as 
high individual in the intercollegiate meat Judging contest at the American Royal 


Show in Kansas City. He is shown here receiving trophy from A. G. Pickett, | 
Topeka, Kan., member of the board of directors of the National Live Stock and | 


Meat Board, which sponsors the contest. Mr. Pickett is secretary of the Kansas 


Livestock Association. As a group the Kansas State team placed first in beef | 
grading and fifth in the over-all contest. Others in the picture from left to right | 
are team members Darwin Francis, Harper, Kan.; Coy Allen, Liberty, Kan.; and 


Coach Robert A. Merkel. 


~—Richard Schaus, Phoenix 
Ernest Chilson, Winslow, (right) re- 
tiring president of the Arizona Cattle 
Growers Association, presents a barom- 
eter to Dan Clarke, Tucson, as a prize 
for signing up the most new members 
for the Arizona organization. 


Wide World 


Getting ready for the big show. Up- 
coming are shows at Denver, Jan. 10-18; 
Ft. Worth, Jan. 24-Feb. 2. 
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Roped 


| The only low-cost cattle oiler that is fully automatic. Re 

member, if an oiler isn't automatic, it isn't worth installing 

Farnam Rope: Wick Oilers are not just “backrubbers 

| they are completely automatic oilers, the result of more 

| than 10 years experience building oilers. Cattle use them 

| better, Get better coverage of insecticides. Can't tear them 
up, and won't wear them out for years to come. Easy to 
install. Attach to any post, anywhere 


Botton Feosults / WERE's WHY! 


Giant 3” Marine Rope rubbing clement provides 
perfect rubbing and scratching surface Oils cattle 
thoroughly, all over! &-Gel. OFF Supply laste for 
weeks. Keeps rope saturated at all times. Avte- 
matic Valve releases oil every time animal uses 
the oiler Entire unit is Spring Protected from dam 
age and excessive wear 


ClOpl this “Wmee TRIAL OFFER”! 


Try Rope-Wick Oilers at our risk! Write for Mustrated 
Literature, our low prices, and ¥)-Day Trial Plan 


FARHAM CO. Dept, 2 8701 He. 29th, OMAHA, WEBR. 


STOP PINK EYE 
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THE ONE-SQUIRT METHOD 
Proven On More Than A Million Head 


$2.25 Per Bottle 


As Tews Paverite Dowter 
Veter maran oe Urwgget 


Mamtastered wy the Oeuvres Vole 
Note ne! eras 


WHEATLAND RANCH 


Aberdeen-Angus Breeding Stock 
For Sale 


James B. Hollinger Chapman, Kan. 





“THE RED BLUFF TYPE” 


17th Annual Event, Red Bluff, Coalif., Feb. 6-8 


6,7,8 
CALIF. 


RED BLUFF BULL GROUP 
READIES 1958 SALE PLANS 


Donald M. Smith, manager of Cali 
fornia’s Red Bluff Sale, reports that 
consignments are entered from at least 
nine states for the 1958 event. The of 
fering will include some 280 horned 
Herefords, 50 Shorthorns, 25 Polled 
Herefords and 25 Angus 

The Red Bluff sales originated in 
1942 by the Tehama County Cattle 
men's Association to improve beef cattle 
in the area and has grown to be the 
nation’s largest sale of graded and 
inspected range bulls, Last year buyers 
from four western states bought 
$152,000 worth of Hereford, Shorthorn 
and Angus bulls 


WINNERS NAMED IN 58TH 
INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 

A 1,000-pound Hereford steer shown 
by 19-year-old Mrs. Sue L. Secondino 
of New Goshen, Ind. was named grand 


300 Horned and Polied Herefords—50 Shorthorns—30 Angus 
Big, smooth, service-oge, sifted and graded bulls 


For catalogs and reservations— 
Write P. O. Box 687, Red Bluff, Calif. 


champion steer of the International 
Livestock Exposition early in Decem- 
ber, at Chicago 

In the Hereford breeding show, top 
honors in the bull division went to 
McCormick Farms, Medina, O., and the 
reserve award to Stockton Ranch, 
Morgan Hill, Calif. The female cham- 
pion was exhibited by Kaiser Bros. of 
Huron, O., the reserve female came 
from Wyoming Hereford Ranch, Chey- 
enne 

> cs 7. 

The bull champion of the Angus show 
was a senior yearling from Moles Hill 
Farm, Sharon, Conn. and Millerton, 
N.Y. A two-year-old owned by Ben 
Mor Farms, Wilmington, O. and Merkle 
Patuxent Farms, Naylor, Md. was the 
reserve animal, The champion Angus 
female was shown by Millarden Farms, 
Annville, Pa. J. Garrett Tolan Farms, 
Pleasant Plains, Ill., showed the re 
serve animal 

The carlot 


grand championship of 


CHAMP 
A record of $30 


a pound (total 
$31,050) was paid 
by TV and radio 
star Arthur God- 
frey for the grand 
champion Here- 
ford steer “Honey- 
moon” at the In- 
ternational in Chi- 
cago. Mr. Godfrey 
here shakes hands 
with Sue and Pete 
Secondino, West 
Terre Haute, Ind., 
who first won 
grand champion of 
the junior show 
and later top spot. 
Sue and Pete 
bought the steer 
as a calf on their 
honeymoon last 
February. The 
steer will be auc- 
tioned again at 
the convention of 
the American Na- 
tional in Okla- 
homa City Jan. 
6-8, with proceeds 
going to the Cow- 
boy Hall of Fame. 


the International was taken by 15 steers 
with which J. F. Mommsen & Sons, 
Miles, la., took the honors for the sixth 
time in seven years. 
= > > 

A crossbred Shorthorn-Angus steer 
owned by Rule Brothers, Mineral Point, 
Wis., took the grand championship of 
the carcass show for the second time 
in the 58-year history of the show 


SHORTHORN AUXILIARY 
NAMES NEW OFFICERS 


Mrs. Carson Gibson of Houston, Tex., 
was elected president of the Shorthorn 
Lassies at the group’s annual meeting 
in Chicago last month. Mrs. Robert 
Collier, Fletcher, Okla., is the new vice- 
president; Mrs. Wayne Carr, Cincin- 
nati, la., treasurer; Miss Ella Marie 
Lausen of Austin, Minn., is the secre- 
tary 


SHORTHORN ASSOCIATION ADDS 
99 MEMBERS IN NOVEMBER 


Ninety-nine new members from 32 
states joined the American Shorthorn 
Breeders Association in November. 
Forty-one of these were new breeders, 
the remaining 58 junior members, ac- 
cording to the association's report. 


AUSTRALIANS USING 
SANTA GERTRUDIS CATTLE 


Santa Gertrudis Breeders (Australia) 
Association spokesmen say the Santa 
Gertrudis are finding favor in the eyes 
of cattlemen “down under.” The breed 
is now established in all six mainland 
Australian states. The King Ranch of 
Texas, originator of the Santa Gertrudis 
breed, has aided in the breed’s popular- 
ity in Australia by setting up purebred 
operations at Risdon Stud, Warwick, 
Queensland, and supplying cattle for 
Australians 


PERFORMANCE ASSOCIATION 
TO MEET IN OKLAHOMA CITY 


Members of the American Beef Cattle 
Performance Registry Association will 
meet in Oklahoma City Mar. 20-21. The 
association was established to encour- 
age measuring and keeping records of 
performance and production of beef 
cattle (which first must be registered in 
a breed organization) to help breeders 
select more productive and efficient 
animals. 


TURNER RANCH BULL TOPS 
OKLAHOMA SALE AT $2,075 


The Oklahoma Hereford Breeders 
bull sale at El Reno, Okla., avéraged 
$742 on 70 bulls to total $51,925. Lot 
66, TR Royal Heir 24th, consigned by 
Turner Ranch, Sulphur, Okla., topped 
the sale at $2,075, going to Mrs. Fay 
Young Morton, Y6 Ranch, Hamlin, Tex. 


70 OKLA. HEREFORD BULLS 
SELL FOR $742 AVERAGE 

Seventy bulls sold by the Oklahoma 
Hereford Breeders at El Reno last 
month brought a total of $51,925 for a 
$742 average. Turner Ranch had the 


sale-topping animal which sold for 
$2,075 to a Texas buyer. 
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SHORTHORN BREEDERS NAME 
PRESIDENT, ASST. SECRETARY 


The American Shorthorn Breeders 
Association held its annual meeting 
Dec. 3 at Chicago, where Robert Col- 
lier of Fletcher, Okla. was elevated 
from the vice-presidency to the presi- 
dency. W. N. Anderson, West Liberty, | 
Ia., was named vice-president 

Jim Browitt, Denver Record Stock- 
man field editor, has been named 
assistant secretary of the association. 
He is a native of Greeley, Colo., and | 


: 
attended the University of Kansas, | 


North Dakota State College and the | 
World } 


University of Calif., and 
War II veteran. 


HEREFORD ASSOCIATION LISTS 
RECORD MEMBERSHIP ROSTER 


With the addition of 133 new Here- | 
ford breeders over the nation during | 
November, total membership of the | 
American Hereford Association rose to 
an all-time high of 29,657. Oklahoma, | 
Texas and Illinois provided the greatest | 


j 
number of new members 


$324 AVERAGE IS SET 
IN HAYSTACK ANGUS SALE 


At Longmont, Colo., last month the 
Haystack Ranch Angus sale moved 173 | 
lots for a total of $56,180 to average 
$324, with 88 bulls averaging $358 and 
85 females $290. The top bull brought 
$1,150; the top female sold at $605 


PHILIPPINE GOVT. BUYS 
150 GERTRUDIS BULLS IN TEXAS 


The government of the Philippine 
Islands late last month arranged for 
the purchase of 150 Santa Gertrudis | 
purebred bulls. The Texas animals are | 
slated for distribution to ranches 
throughout the Philippines for use in 
improving native cattle; some of them 
will also go to experiment stations. The 
purchase grew out of successful results 
with Santa Gertrudis cattle previously 
imported to the Islands 


USSR ISSUES INVITE 
TO CHAMP SHORTHORN STEER 


The Shorthorn steer named 1956 
grand champion at the Chicago Inter- 
national show has received an official 
invitation to appear in the 1958 Soviet 
All-Union Agricultural Exhibition in 
Moscow. Ambassador Zaroubin last 
month presented the invitation to Cyrus 
Eaton, Cleveland industrialist at whose 
Acadia Farms in Northfield, O., the 
steer was bred. The Russians also 
asked that a representative group of 
Shorthorn bulls and heifers from the 
farms be sent to Moscow with P. S 
Troubadour. 


ANGUS ASSOCIATION NAMES 
ELLIOTT BROWN PRESIDENT 


Elliott Brown of Rose Hill, Ia., is the 
new president of the American Angus 
Association. Elected with Mr. Brown 
at the organization's 74th annual meet- 
ing in Chicago was Lewis B. Pierce, 
Creston, Ill. to the vice-presidency 
Frank Richards of St. Joseph, Mo. re- 
mains the secretary. 
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FRANKLIN HEREFORDS 


A reliable source of practical, depend- 
registered Hereford breeding 
stock. Yearling bulls for sale now. 


B. P. Franklin 
Meeker, Colo. 


CHANDLER HEREFORDS 


Range Bulls of Uniform Quality in Carload Lots 


Herbert Chandler 


Baker, Oregon 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 


Purebred and Commercial 


N BAR RANCH Grassrange, Mont. 


We sold 


24 bred females to Larry and Harry Trumbull of Stapleton; 32 
to Herbert and Ed Wait of Allience; ond 52 to L. E. Warner & 
Son of Minetere—all our neighbors—so 


heve about 35 bulls, 


coming two's in the spring, and a few top calves for sale. 


F. E. MESSERSMITH & SONS, Alliance, Nebraska 


“Our Merefords build the beef where the highest priced cuts of meet grow” 


CALIF., WYO. HEREFORDS 
SHINE IN GREAT WESTERN 


Grand championship honors in the 
Great Western Livestock Show at Los 
Angeles went to a 1,070-pound Here 
ford steer shown by Rosemary Weh- 
inger, San Jose, Calif. Champion in 
the open show steer class was a 1,000- 


pound Hereford entered by Lillia 
Hunter of California Polytechnic In 
stitute. The Wasco FFA Chapter at 
Wasco, Calif., exhibited the champion 
fat carload of Herefords; and PK Ranch, 
Encampment, Wyo., took grand and re- 
serve honors on the Herefords it 
showed in the pen-of-five feeder divi 
sion. 


CHAMP 

Leveldale Virile, 
shown by L. E. 
Mathers, Mason 
City, I1l., was 
grand champion 
Shorthorn at the 
recent Interna- 
tional show. Mr. 
Mathers holds the 
winning entry 
while Betty Royon, 
a director of the 
American Short- 
horn Breeders’ As- 
sociation, presents 
a plaque to Dale 
MeMackin, Troy, 
iL, co-owner of 
the bull. At left, 
L. BE. Mathers, Jr., 
talks with Carlos 
M. Duggan, Bue- 
nos Aires, who 
judged the show. 
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PERFORMANCE STUDY MADE 
ON TURNER RANCH COWS 


Oklahoma A. & M. animal scientists 
have reported on a 17-year study of 
reproductive performance of the pure- 
bred Hereford herd on the Turner 
Ranch, Sulphur, Okla. Records shows 
that, in general, reproductive perform- 
ance was greater in summer and fall 
than in spring and winter. Cows kept 
in the herd until they no longer calved 
averaged 9.2 years—a reproductive life 
of 7.5 years, Cows bred more than 60 
days after calving required fewer serv 
ices per conception than those bred less 
than 60 days after calving. The study 
involved 848 cows 


SANTA GERTRUDIS CATTLE 
HELP READJUST YOUNGSTERS 
Santa Gertrudis cattle are helping to 
rehabilitate boys and girls at the Idaho 
Ranch for Youth near Rupert, Ida. Last 
April 40 Santa Gertrudis cows were 
sent to the ranch from C. A. Schwope, 
San Antonio, Tex. The ranch is a non 
profit, non-sectarian institution to pro 
vide a home and school for malad 
justed and delinquent kids. It is the 
dream of James R. Crowe, ex-air force 
chaplain. 


HUGE HEREFORD DEAL MOVES 
TEXAS CATTLE TO OREGON 


A purebred Hereford transaction in 
volving nearly a half-million dollars 
has been announced at Greenville, Tex 
Hudspeth Land & Livestock Co., owned 
by John, Fred and Ron Hudspeth of 


Prineville, Ore., bought at private treaty 
the entire herd of nearly 700 registered 
Herefords from J. P. McNatt Hereford 


Ranch of Greenville. The ranch will 
become the property of the Sabine River 
Authority and site of a lake reservoir 
for the city water supply of Dallas. The 
Hudspeth firm purebred operations 
total nearly 2,000 head, the commercial 
herd some 12,000 head. Shipment of the 
cattle will be completed by spring 


BEEF BREEDS LARGE PART 
OF U.S. CATTLE EXPORTS 


In the first half of 1957, some 32,000 
head of breeding cattle were exported 
by the United States. Of these, 21,370 
head were beef breeds, says the For 
eign Agricultural Service—11,023 Here- 
fords, 5,195 Brahmans, 2,699 Santa 
Gertrudis, 1,122 Angus and 548 Brangus 


HOUSTON FAT STOCK SHOW 
WILL HAVE $216,500 PRIZES 


Approximately $216,500 is being of 
fered in cash and special awards at the 
1958 Houston Fat Stock Show, Feb. 19- 
Mar, 2. Show officials estimate about 
$62,200 will be paid in the open show; 
$100,000 in the junior show (plus about 
$275,000 in auction sales money); $810 
to herdsmen, and $600 for junior and 
senior collegiate judging contests 
Polled and horned Herefords will be 
judged as a single breed, and there wil! 
be breed auctions for Herefords and 
Angus, 
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SHORTHORN BREEDERS NAME 
IOWAN EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


Kenneth R. Fulk 
of Clarinda, Ia. has 
been named execu- 
tive secretary of the 
American Short- 
horn Breeders As- 
sociation. He suc- 
ceeds Allan C. At- 
lason, who resigned 
last June. Mr. Fulk 
has been field rep- 
resentative for the 
lowa Beef Pro- 
ducers Association 
since 1953. He is a 
1939 graduate in animal husbandry 
from lowa State College, was born and 
raised on a farm in the southwestern 
part of the state, is a marine veteran 


Kenneth Fulk 


ANGUS WOMEN ELECT, AWARD 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES 


Mrs. Harold Austin of Lancaster, Wis 
was elected president of the American 
Angus Auxiliary at its annual luncheon 
meeting Dec. 2 in Chicago. Mrs. Myron 
Fuerst, Rhinebeck, N.Y., was named 
first vice-president; Mrs. Marjorie Dow, 
Lodi, Calif., secretary-treasurer 

In the group’s national essay con- 
test for women on the subject “What 
Angus Cattle Have Meant to My Fam- 
ily,” first prize of $150 went to Mrs 
Charles A. Colhoun, Jr., Angleton, Tex 
Second prize ($100) to Mrs. Frank 
George, Auburn, Ind.; third prize ($50) 
to Mrs, Earl Anderson, Cicero, Ind. The 
organization's $300 scholarship was won 
by Miss Gloria Jean Coolen, 18, of Al 
bany, Ore 


FIND COLOR UNIMPORTANT 
IN HEREFORD GAIN-ABILITY 


Studies at the South Dakota Agri 
cultural Experiment Station show that 
the color of Hereford cattle does not 
influence their rate and efficiency of 
gain. A purpose of these studies by 
Animal Husbandman C. A. Hinkle of 
the South Dakota Station was to test 
the popular theory that the yellower 
or lighter colored the Hereford, the 
better the feedlot performance, Calves 
used in the trials were registered 
Herefords and represented a wide 
range in color. They were fed 35 per 
cent oats, 30 per cent shelled corn, 30 
per cent brome-alfalfa hay and 5 per 
cent linseed oil meal. The animals 
were allowed to eat for two hours in 
the morning and two hours in the eve- 
ning, after which their weights, feed 
consumption and other pertinent data 
were compiled, The results showed no 
significant difference between color 
groups for rate of gain, feed require- 
ment or final condition 


COLORADO HEREFORD ASSN. 
ELECTS NEW OFFICERS 


The Colorado Hereford Association 
has named Rodney J. Hinman of Krem- 
mling president to succeed Al Atchison 
of Colorado Springs; Robert Seyfried of 
Roggen vice-president, and Rufus Kline 
of Denver secretary-treasurer 


Personal Mention 


Norman Moser of DeKalb, Tex. has 
been named to the board of directors 
of the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board. He succeeds Jay Taylor of 
Amarillo, former American National 
Cattlemen's president, who retired after 
20 years on the directorate, two years 
of that time as chairman. 


William Wood Prince has resigned 
the chairmanship of the board of direc- 
tors of the International Livestock Ex- 
position in Chicago; he recently be- 
came the president of Armour & Co. 
Albert K. Mitchell of Albert, N. M., 
former president of the American Na- 
tional Cattlemen’s Association, has 
been named chairman of the board; 
H. H. Kildee, dean emeritus of Iowa 
State College, is the new president; 
Charles 8. Potter, head of the Union 
Stock Yards & Transit Co., vice-presi- 
dent. 


Anton “Tony” Fellhauer has been 
selected the 15th Man of the Year in 
Livestock by Denver’s weekly Record 
Stockman publication, and will be 
honored the evening of Jan. 15 during 
the National Western Stock Show. Now 
livestock specialist for the Wyoming 
University Extension Service at Lara- 
mie, he is recognized for 30 years of 
service to the industry of the state. 
He was born in Fowler, Colo., educated 
at Colorado State and Wyoming uni- 
versities. He now runs a herd of reg- 
istered Herefords near Centennial and 
was instrumental in the development 
of the annual Wyoming Hereford sale. 


John O’Dea, head of a livestock com- 
mission firm in Denver, has been ap- 
pointed executive secretary of the 
Denver Livestock Exchange. He suc- 
ceeds Howard K. Linger, recently 
named general manager of the Amer- 
ican Quarter Horse Association. 


_ Deaths 


—Western Livestock 


Dr. Benjamin F. Davis: The retired 
(since 1950) secretary of the Colorado 
Cattlemen’s Association and onetime 
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state veterinarian of Wyoming, Dr 
Davis passed away after long illness in 
a Denver hospital at age 79. A color- 
ful and well-known figure, his career 
included being a fieldman for the 
Federal Land Bank of Omaha and 
general managership of the famed 
Cheyenne Frontier Days; as well as the 
presidency of the Colorado State Farm 
Bureau. In his younger days he had 
run a livery stable and then a live 
stock brokerage in Douglas, Wyo; he 
had worked as a circus veterinarian, 
gone to Alaska to seek his fortune and 
served on a troopship that crossed and 
recrossed the ocean during the Boxer 
Rebellion. Dr Davis was a native of 
Fort Scott, Kan., a 1907 graduate of 
Kansas City Veterinary College and 
had been a veterinary inspector for the 
BAIL. 


Watt W. Reynolds, Jr.: Passed away 
at his home in Fort Worth, Tex., Dec 
28. He was manager of the Dalhart 
ranch of the Reynolds Cattle Co., a di- 
rector of the Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers Association and member of the 
Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers 
Association and the American National 
Son of Mr. and Mrs. Watt W. Reynolds, 
Sr., he leaves a wife and two sons, 
Watt W. III and Tom Byrne Reynolds 
He was in the air force during World 
War II 


George W. Smith: The third presi 
dent of the Nevada State Cattle Associ- 
ation, Mr. Smith died suddenly while 
working with his cattle at his ranch in 
Ruby Valley. He was widely known 
throughout his own and neighboring 
states as well as in the American Na- 
tional, on which he served as a member 
of the executive committee 


Raymond 8. Husted: This widely 
known former cattleman and staff 
member of the Western Livestock Jour- 
nal, died at Downing, Calif., Jan. 1 at 
the age of 83. He ranched in the Rocky 
Mountain West and formerly was with 
the National Western Stock Show and 
O. M. Franklin Serum Co 
cattle at many shows 


John C. Gall: The immediate past 
president of the American Angus As- 
sociation and member of the board of 
directors passed away Dec. 13 after 
undergoing surgery at the Mayo Clinic 
Mr. Gall resided at Upperville, Va 


Thomas A. Connors: The former di 
rector of meat operations for the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. died last 
month in Chicago. He was 67 years old, 
had retired two years ago. 

. . . 


Del Norte County was recently desig- 
nated as California’s first certified bru- 
cellosis-free area. 

> * > 

Test road conditions right away. As 
soon as you start out (but away from 
hazards) try your brakes to find out 
how slippery the road surface is. 
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Our Water Problem 

The country’s range in precipitation 
per square mile runs from 79 million 
gallons in southwestern Arizona and 
southern Nevada to 1.8 billion gallons 
in western Washington state, says H. E 
Landsberg of the U. S. Weather Bureau 
in an article about water supplies from 
the sky 

The figures, based on precipitation 
over a 25-year period, show that “sur- 
prisingly enough, even the arid regions 
get quite sizable amounts of water.” 

The great problem, he says, is the im- 
mediate loss of “water income” derived 
from precipitation by evaporation and 
evapotranspiration. Dry periods alter 
nate with wet periods, and so the great- 
est emphasis has to be placed on con- 
servation of the water income, a “well 
known but little heeded conclusion.” 

With respect to losses from open 
water surfaces, he says new methods 
of prevention of evaporation by hexa 
decano!l films will be very helpful 
‘More dams, more ponds, new under 
ground storage systems will be re 
quired in the future to supply the 
needed water resources for the ii:creas 


ing population, for industrialization 
and for irrigation.” 

He points out that the use of water 
increases with the degree of industri 
alization. He cites estimates that cur 
rently total water use is approximately 
150 gallons per person per day. To this 
must be added that used for industry 
and irrigation. The weather expert 
anticipates that this may increase by 
the end of the century to 300 gallons 


per person per day 


Livestock Credit System 
Sought By Auction Men 


In convention at Kansas City last 
month the American National Livestock 
Auction Association moved toward 
establishment of a nationwide livestock 
buyer credit system. This would in- 
volve credit ratings of buyers, issu- 
ance of buyer credit identification cards, 
supplying credit information and clear- 
ing of purchases through the Livestock 
Market Credit Corp. set up for the pur- 
pose. The aim is prevention of fraudu- 
lent buyer schemes, to facilitate live- 
stock purchases by dealers, order 
buyers, etc. 


CONTROL STOCK PESTS 


The Safe 


AUTOMATIC 
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ITING FOR A GHINOOK"OR “THE LAST OF FIVET 


The Hammer collection contains a recreation by Russell of the above early 
small sketch which brought him national recognition—Waiting for a Chinook, 


or Last of 5000. 


New York Collector 
Has Many Russell Works 


An exhibition of the Hammer col- 
lection of the work of Charles M 
Russell, cowboy artist, is open through 
January at The New York Historical 
Society, New York 

Charles Russell was born in Saint 
Louis, Mo., Mar. 19, 1864. He came 
from a prosperous and prominent fam- 
ily. His paternal grandmother was a 
sister of the four famous Bent brothers, 
founders of historic “Bent’s Fort” and 
other notable accomplishments in the 
early records of the Old West. Charlie 
left home at 16 and went to Montana 
Territory in 1880 to become a cowboy. 
For a time he also lived in the tepees 
of a band of the Blood Indians in their 
village beyond the Canadian border. 

With the crudest of working ma- 
terials, he began making sketches of 
scenes around him, then he found that 
the pictures could be exchanged at the 
cow country saloons for drinks for 
himself and his buddies, or at the stores 
for grub. This marked the casual be- 
ginning of the great cowboy artist. 

In 1896 he married Nancy Cooper 
He was 32 and she was only 18. Under 
his wife's astute management, “Kid 
Russell” lived to see his works bring 
fabulous prices in the world’s art mar 
ket 

“He wasn't just ‘another artist.’ He 
wasn't just another ‘anything’,” wrote 
Will Rogers. “He not only left us great 
living pictures of what our West was, 
but he left us an example of how to 
live in friendship with all mankind.” 

Charlie Russell lived in Montana for 
forty-six years until the time of his 
death on Oct, 24, 1926. Mrs. Russell 
died in 1940 


Minnesota Tests Show 
Beef Production Doubled 
Fertilizing the pasture, feeding grain 
and implanting steers with stilbestro] 
increased beef profits by 60 per cent in 
feeding trials at the University of Min- 
nesota’s Agricultural Experiment Sta 
tion. Where steers received ground ear 
corn, had been implanted with 24 milli 
grams of stilbestrol, and were on fertil 
ized pasture, 582 pounds of beef were 
produced on each acre. This was worth 
$90 after feed and fertilizer costs. Steers 
on unfertilized pasture that received no 
grain or stilbestrol produced 254 pounds 
of beef, worth $56 per acre. Livestock 
men compared feeding grain, implant 
ing stilbestrol and grazing the steers on 
fertilized pasture alone and in combina- 
tions over a 112-day period. Stilbestrol 
implanting alone increased the beef 
produced per acre by 16.4 per cent 
Feeding ground ear corn brought a 37.8 
per cent increase, and pasture fertiliza- 
tion by itself resulted in a 52.4 per cent 
rise 


Lauds Cattle Growers 
For Avoiding Controls 


Dr. Earl L. Butz, former USDA offi 
cial and now dean of agriculture at 
Purdue University, at a dinner in Chi 
cago praised cattlemen steering clear 
of price supports and told his listeners 
that government has attained great 
dominance over the production of many 
commodities. An example, he said, was 
the wheat farmer on the Plains, whose 
operations are so closely governed by 
allotments and quotas that he literally 
is dependent on a permit from the gov- 
ernment to produce wheat—‘and this 
is free America, not Russia, of which 
I'm speaking!” 


Safeway Announces Sales 

Totaling Over $2 Billion 
Safeway Stores announce they are 

the first western business to break 


through the $2 billion annual sales 
mark 


Animal Production Society 
Names Beeson President 


The American Society of Animal Pro- 
duction has elected Dr. W. M. Beeson 
of the animal husbandry department at 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., 
president during its annual convention 
in Chicago. Also elected: Dr. W. P. 
Garrigus, head of the animal husbandry 
department, University of Kentucky, 
vice-president; Dr. H. H. Stonaker of 
Colorado State University, renamed 
secretary -treasurer. 


Beef Brain Extract 
Aid For Mental Patients 


Injections of a beef brain extract, 
using the pineal gland—a small part 
of the upper mid-brain—have been 
used to good effect in tests with mental 
patients. The injections are the sub- 
ject of continuing study. Extract for 
one daily injection necessitates use of 
pineal glands from 15 animals, accord- 
ing to Dr. Mark D. Altschule of Har- 
vard Medical School, writing in the 
New England Journal of Medicine. 


Breeder’s Gazette Sold 
But Sam Guard Still Edits 


The Breeder’s Gazette, which has 
been owned and edited by Samuel R. 
Guard for the past 29 years, has been 
sold to American Agricultural Services 
of Mount Vernon, Va. New publisher 
is Lano Barron, president of the Amer- 
ican Agricultural Services and former 
editor of the National Future Farmer. 


Fall Grasshopper Count 
Includes 16 Western Acres 


Likely outbreak of grasshoppers next 
year include areas in Texas, Montana, 
California and Colorado, with smaller 
potential trouble spots in Washington, 


Oregon, Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico, Nebraska and South 
Dakota. Grasshoppers were found on 
18.7 million acres of rangelands in 16 
states late last summer and fall. 
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Call to Arms! 

We in America have always prided 
ourselves on being the first in every- 
thing. Now, someone has gotten ahead 
of us. The Sputnik with a canine pas- 
senger has been first to reach outer 
space. You all remember it was a cow 
which first “jumped over the moon” 

Are we going to let a smaller, inferior 
type of animal beat us out in this geo- 
physical year? Next, they'll be flying 
sheep around. So get busy, you stock- 
men! Either breed a new species of 
cattle with wings or cull your herds for 
those with a leaning toward science. 
In the human field, the educators must 
do the same among students. Russia 
evidently found air-minded dogs to 
train for sput-nikking around. Surely 
we can do as much. 

Of course we may have to build a 
substantially larger missile to accom- 
modate a bovine passenger—but let us, 
by all means, be the first to reach the 
moon with our good old American 
stock!—M. V. Harris. 

. > > 
New BLM Grazing Fees 
Based on Livestock Prices 

Grazing fees on the public domain 
are now based on average livestock 
prices at western markets for the pre- 
ceding calendar year. This new formula 
was to have taken effect last Jan. 1 but 
was postponed a year. Fees will be 
changed under the formula only when 
price fluctuations force them at least 
2 cents up or down. Present Bureau of 
Land Management grazing charges are 
15 cents a month per head of cattle, 
15 cents for five head of sheep or goats 


and 30 cents a month per horse 
. . > 


Armour Brings Out 
New Bloat, Appetite Aid 

A new product called Torumen for 
minimizing feedlot bloat, stimulating 
appetite and stepping up roughage di- 
gestion of cattle and sheep has been 
introduced by Armour’s veterinary 
laboratories. The product is also re 
ported to be useful against ketosis or 
acetonemia, and restores appetite after 
treatment for shipping fever, milk 
fever and winter dysentery. Available 
through regular veterinary services, 
Torumen is a dry, free-flowing, non- 
caking powder suitable for mixing in 
feed or as a suspension in warm water; 
it may be given by stomach tube or as 
a drench 
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On The BOOKSHELF 


New and better ways to kill mesquite 
in the Southwest is the subject of a 
USDA leaflet. Four methods are de- 
scribed. Grubbing by hand (costs 
about 3 cents a tree) is for mesquites 
small and scattered. For larger trees 
and open stands, soaking the base with 
diesel oil (5 cents a tree) is effective 
In heavy, dense stands, chaining or 
cabling with big tractors ($2 an acre) 
roots out most of the trees. Aerial 
spraying ($4 an acre) is also used 
where conditions are tough. The leaflet 
is No. 421, “Mesquite Control on South- 
western Rangeland,” by H. G. Reynolds 
and F. H. Tschirley. You can get free 
copies from Director Raymond Price, 
Rocky Mountain Forest and Range Ex- 
periment Station, 221 Forestry Blidg., 
Fort Collins, Colo. From the Superin 
tendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 
they cost 5 cents each 


. . . 


Newly published is the WSC Stock 
men's Handbook for 1958—a 330-pager 
consisting of summaries of lectures 
given at the eighth annual Stockmen’s 
Short Course at the State College of 
Washington. Some of the subjects cov- 
ered are animal health diseases and 
parasites; livestock production and 
management; wool; marketing prices; 
breeding and improvement; pastures 
and range management; feeds and feed- 
ing. There is a special section on horses, 
and one on meats. The price is $5 
Order from Dr. M. E. Ensminger, chair- 
man, Dept. of Animal Science, State 
College of Washington, Pullman, Wash. 


> « > 


The 1958 Ford Almanac for Farm, 
Ranch and Home has facts for every 
one from backyard gardeners to com- 
mercial farmers, with several pages on 
beef cattle. Edited by John Strohm, 
farm writer, this fifth edition has 176 
pages; 350 illustrations; 32 pages in 
color illustrate the “what's new” theme, 
from flowers and crops to machinery 
and gadgets; long-range forecasts of 
the big storms of the year and of ex 
ceptionally hot and cold periods 


+ > * 


“Your 4-H Beef Calf” is a new book- 
let brought out by the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service of New Mexico A. & M 
College. It offers pointers on what to 
look for in selecting a calf, feeding, 
sanitation and disease, fitting and rec- 
ord-keeping. Attractively illustrated, 
interestingly presented for the future 
cattle grower 

: . > 


The new second edition of “Arc Weld- 
ing Lessons for School and Farm Shop” 
by Harold L. Kugler has beén pub- 
lished by James F. Lincoln Arc Weld- 
ing Foundation, Cleveland 17, O. The 
shop manual includes new develop- 
ments in equipment and techniques and 
fully updated information. Illustrated; 
343 pages; priced $1 postage prepaid 
in U.S., $1.50 elsewhere. 


Frozen Semen Produces 


Second-Generation Calf 

“Frosty,” a Colorado Holstein cow, 
two years ago was the first calf in her 
state to be born through the use of 
frozen semen. On Nov. 9 of this year, 
she had her first calf—one of the first 
second-generation calves born by the 
same means 


BRUSH.-TYPE 
CATTLE CURRIER 
The original 


FULLY AUTOMATIC 
CATTLE CURRIER 
that's preven bew beyond 
comparison Gets Better Re- 
wits Keeps cattle clean ond 
healthy —Remeves stock 
pests — Conditions he end 
hide Puts the insecticide 
where the stock pests ore 
lodged Brushes it into haw 
and Wide 

NOW AVAILABLE WITH 

NEOPRENE RUBBER BRUSHES 

/ thet won't fill up with hair or 
drt — longer tasting Ale 
tybber brush replacements to 
fit most all makes ond models 
Brush Oilers 


g OVER 


Cable-Type Cattle Oilers f Grain foller Mills 


Hog Oilers 
Power Sprevers 
Cattle Meck Cheins 


feed and Molasses 
Miners 
{) Vrector Kobe 


NAME 


TOWN State 


AUTOMATIC Equipment Mfg. Co., Ltd. 
Bex 100, Box 6, 
Pender, Nebraska Burvenk, Colifemia 
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. 10-18, 1958-—National Western Stock Show, 

enver. 

Jan, 23- a motolek Carolina Beef Cattle Con- 
ference 

dan. 23-14 Alskama Cattlemen's Assn. annual 
convention, Montgomery. 

Jap. 33-24—Georsia Livestock Assen. meeting, 

4an. 24-Feb. 2—Southwestern Exposition and 
Pat Stock Show, Ft. Worth, Tex. 

Jan, 25—Arizona Cattle Feeders Assn. meet- 
ing, Phoenix. 

4an, 21-3%-—American Society of Range Man- 
agement meeting, Phoenix. 

4an, 29-31—12th annual convention, Mississip- 

Cattiemen’s Asen., Jackson. 

Feb. 10-11-—-Louisiana Cattlemen's Assen. con- 
vention, New Orleans. 

"2, _-eeapoe Farm Forum, Spokane, 

ash. 

Feb, 18-20-—Western States Meat Packers, 
Francisco, 

Feb, 19-20-—Livestock Conservation, Inc. 
ing, Omaha, Nebr. 

vob. 24—Mational Food Conference, Washing 

Mar. 


San 


, meet- 


D 
Farm and Ranch Congress, Denver, 


Colo, 
nies. SS-80-—Gahe Cattlemen's Assen, meeting, 


se. 

June 2-4—fouth Dekota Stock Growers Assn 
convention, Belle Fourche 

June 5-1—Wyoming Stock Growers Assn. con- 
vention, Jackson 

June 6-1 i—North Dakota Stockmen’s Assn 
Valley City. 

June 12- co—wrepenee Stock Growers 
convention, MeCoo 

June 15- oh oko | National Livestock Auc 
tion Asen., New Orleans. 

June 19—Nationai Livestock and Meat Board 
meeting, Chicago. 


FEDERALLY INSP. SLAUGHTER 


(In thousands) 
Cattle Calves 
1,515 598 


Assn 


Hoge Sheep 
5,505 958 
1,807 763 6,559 1,139 
17,981 6,754 55,159 12,256 
18,500 «67,238 GON 15,166 


COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 


(Thousands of pounds) 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 
1957 1957 1956 
118024 95,4400 194,748 
Cured Beet 13,725 12,766 7,174 
Total Pork 101495 S86A31 165,190 180,949 
lamb, Mutton 5,429 5,a16 11616 114% 


WHOLESALE DRESSED MEATS 


(Chicago 
Dec, 27, 1956 


Nov. 1957 
Nov. 1956 
il mos. ‘57 
il mos, "6 


5-¥r 

Avg. 
182,002 
7421 


Frozen Beet 


Lamb 
Pork ant 8-124 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Dec. 26, 1957 
$28.00 ~ 30.00 
25.50 - 28.25 
22.50 - 25.75 
19,50 - 23.00 
16.25 - 17.50 
26.00 - 0.00 
20.00 - 26.00 
20.00 - 26.00 
18.00 - 20.00 
21.75 - 27.50 
17.06 - 22.50 
19.75 ~- 20.85 
21.50 - 23.00 
700- 9.00 


COVER 


The cover picture (by Lyle Liggett) 
shows some yearling heifers on Jack 
Milburn’s N Bar Ranch, Grassrange, 
Mont. Mr. Milburn was elected presi- 
dent of the American National Cattle- 
men's Association on Jan. 8. 


43.00 - 46.00 


PRICES 


Dec. 26, 19546 
$23.75 ~ 27.50 
20.00 - 24.50 
17,00 ~ 20.25 
14.50 - 17.25 
11.25 - 12.50 
19.00 - 24.00 
13.00 - 19.00 
14.00 - 18.00 
12.00 - 14.00 


Steers, Prime 
Steers, Choice 
Steers, Good 
Steers, 

5 


F. & &, Strs., Gd.-Ch, 
FP. & 8, Strs..Cm.-Md, 
Hogs (180-2402) 
Lambs, Gd-Ch. 
Ewes, O4.-Ch, 


CLASSIFIED AD DEPARTMENT 


Rates are 90 cents a line (7 words to a line). 
Lower rates for 18 lines or more and for 3 and 6 insertions. 


RANCHES, FARMS 


ARIZONA 
RANCHES AND FARMS 


STERLING HEBBARD 


Tovrea Administration Bidg., P. 0. Box 2265 
5001 East Washingion Phone: BR 5-5715 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Arizona's Leading Broker 


400-ACRE FARM 12 MILES SOUTH- 


west of Creighton, 6 miles northwest of 
Brunswick, Nebr., 90 miles west of Sioux 
City on highway 20 at the intersection of 
20 and M4, three miles north on 4, one 
mile west, one-half north to the buildings 
Modern house, all buildings in good con- 
dition, REA, two wells, on mail route, 
109 acres in pasture, balance in farm land, 
é\Vtalfa and yards, running water in one 
pasture. You will like this set-up if you 
see it. Will carry back half of the pur- 
chase price at 4% if desired 

SO, GREENAMYRE 

Brunswick, Nebraska 


For South Florida Ranch, Farm or Grove 
properties, large or small, write to Robert L. 
Garriss, P. O. Box 926, Fort Pierce, Fla 
Registered Real Estate Broker and 20 years 
practical experience cattle and agriculture. 


OREGON 


800-HEAD capacity 279,000 Ibs. 3'yc 
er. Compact 279 acres super-rich 
lake-bottom land. No farming. No wintering 
Sheltered valley. Natural hot water moder- 
ated Ponderosa Pine fringed nook with cold 
Roaring Spr. in yard of $30,000 tile home 
75 ft. to paved road and al) utilities & serv- 
ices. Ranch price $80,000 or $100 per animal 
unit. Nothing like it Roaring Spr. Ranch, 
Rt i, Box 865, Bonanza, Oregon Phone 
Lorella 2125 


LOOKING FOR A RANCH? For the best, see 
Bill Thach, So. Colo. Land & Livestock Co., 
Pho. 17, Walsenburg, Colo 


beef mak- 
irrigated 


PLEPLOLELECPLLOLS 


FOR SALE 


The HOMER SANBORN & SONS POLLED 
HEREFORD RANCH, located between Meridi- 
an and Sutter City and containing 519 acres 
Over 400 acres have been leveled to grade and 
over 200 acres of this portion has underground 
irrigation. 200 acres are now in 1 and 2 year 
old alfalfa proximately 80 acres lies on the 
south slope of tne Sutter Buttes, which would 
make an ideal lambing range for sheep. Due 
to Mr. Sanborn’s illness, this choice ranch is 
being offered for sale for only $350 per acre 
Foster Winship, Meridian, Calif. Phone MY 
6-2306 


CHARLES M. KIMERER, 
BKR. 


Williams, Calif. Phone 4034 


1,500 COW RANCH 


acres deeded approximately 
leased Excellent improvements—on paved 
hiway Equipment included Buyer could 
purchase 450 head good cows from herd built 
up over period of years 

For complete details on this or other property, 
contact 


16,515 10,000 


ROGERS AGENCY 
Realtors and Auctioneers 
Box 344 Phone 

505 North Jeffers 
North Platte, Nebraska 


LAND LI 
5,000 A. Mississippi Va Little Falls 
area, $7.—-A close out heavy grassed level rich 
land Box 87, Crookston, Minn. Phone Mentor 


P.O 3880 


UIDATION 
ley, Minn 


RANCHES, FARMS 


CATTLEMEN! MISSISSIPPI'S BLACK 
Prairie Lime Belt with mild winters, plentiful 
rainfall, low taxes, abundant grass and clover 
pasture produced beef at minimum cost 
Good selection of farms and ranches. Write 
or call John Morris, Realtor, West Point, 


acres to 90,000 acres. Also income properties 
Have our own air transportation for showin 
any of our listed properties. RANCH LIST- 
INGS WANTED. Call or write Glenn Real 
Estate, Box 254, Telephone TW 9-6133, Good- 
land, Kansas. 


AUCTION SCHOOLS 


AUCTIONEERING. Free catalog. 
Reisch Auction School, Mason City, lowa 


AUCTIONEERING can be for you. Write for 
information. Western College of Auctioneer- 
ing, Box 1458, Billings, Montana 


LIVESTOCK 


ANGU8—Performance tested, bis. fast-grow- 

type of por Scotch breeding. Request 
folder and da Wye Plantation, Queenstown, 
Maryland. 


LIVESTOCK IODINE 


FEED LIVESTOCK IODINE DIRECT. It's 
easy. Powdered. Given in salt or minerals 
Stops costly losses, disorders, de- 
ficiency aetens, ‘weak or stillborn yor 
Widely used since 1936. Catalog. Write: C 
linans, Bucktail, Nebr. 


SITUATION WANTED 


Cattleman wants position running large ranch 
Thoroughly ompernese and qualified. Box 
100, American Cattle Producer, #01 East 17th 
Ave., Colo, 


TANNING 


Denver 18, 


Manufacturers loves, garments, 
robes. Quick, efficient, able. Free 
list. Valeauda Fur Co., National Bidg., at- 
tle, Wash. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


free. Lear's, Glenwood, 

STORZ COW WOMB SUPPORT Positively 
retains womb in » p until healed. Be ready 
for emergency GUARANTEED. Or 
see Franklin Serum y 58 catalog for details 
Storz Mfg. Co., Weston, Colo. 


MINK $25.00 each. Bred females for April 
delivery Book, “Domestic Mink” $1.00 
HARRY SAXTON’S MINK RANCH, Bemus 
Point, New York 


BETTER FARM RECORDS with nationally 
famous Bacon's “Simplest System” record 
book. Keyed to 1040F tax form. Send W¢ 
for your copy or $1.00 for three. Norman 
Thursby, Publisher, Box 290-M, Hillsdale, 
Michigan. 

GIANT SIZE RAT TRAP: Can be used for 
Fish Basket. Customer reports 57 fish caught 
one night. Price $3.95 FOB plant. Slocumb 
Supply Co., Douglas, Georgia. 


YOUR ROLL DEVELOPED and eight jumbo 
rints, only 45¢. Reprints and Extra Prints 
each. Send for Free ‘Free Mailing Bags Satis- 
faction Guaranteed. Jumbo im Company, 
Payette, Idaho. 

WRITE JACK GAMET, your Western native 
son, for free market information. Great 
Northwest Commission Co, Stock Yards 
Sioux City, lowa. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 





From your viewpoint the best ones are the 
men who know your part of the country be- 
cause they've been there for years. Their 
success is built on reputations for fair deal 
ing all around. You can depend on them 


There's NO AVERAGE 
ranch or farm 


People in your business can’t be 
treated like holes in a punch 
card or numbers on a docu- 
ment, and nobody knows it 
better than we do. That’s why 
the Connecticut Mutual loan 
correspondent near you was 
selected for his experience and 
broad knowledge of precisely 
your special kind of farm or 


ranch operation. He knows that 
your business is different from 
your neighbor’s, that your 
property calls for an appraisal 
that can be made only with 
knowledge of your individual 
property. Your income is on 
a different basis, so your 
terms may have to be special 
for you. 


The 
(Connecticut Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY) 


January, 1958 


“ HARTFORD 


STERLING HEBBARD 
Arizona & Western New Mexico 
Tovrea p octrerte Adm Bidg 
P. O. Box 2265, Phoeniz, Aris 
WARD D. ARMSTRONG 
California — Central & Nevad 


-North & 
Mason-MeDullie Co., 2102 Shattuck A Ave 
Berkeley 4, Calif. 
EWART W. Go0o0owIN 
California—San Diego, Imperial & Riverside 
Counties 


Percy H. Goodwin Co., Suite 300, First Nat! 
Bidg., San Diego, Calil 
Cc. A. SAINT 

4 adj counties 


California— Los Angeies 
R. A. Gowss @ Co. 458 So. Spring & 
Los Angeles | 3, Call 


arene Cc. HALL 
Southern Wyoming, Nebraska 


“Hale Wall Morigen Core he 


er Pp. HALL 


Nloride— North west 

166 E. hee. Orlando, Fle 
H. A. HAUSMANN 
Florida South & poutheoss 

Cc $ Moak 4 Co., 

1107 DuPont Say ‘Micmi 32, Fle 
dD. BD. WOOD 

na, 5. E. Arkanesss 6 


Souipere tee Maho, Utah, Western Wyoming, 
Utah ——_ Lean Corp., Logan, Utah 
ELBERT W. ANDERSON 
N. W. Montana, No. eters. No Idaho 
916 W. Riverside A ve., Spokane 6, Wash 
MULARD G. SCOTT 
South Dakota 
345 Dakota Ave., South 
Huron, So. Dakota 
CLAUDE 6. HURLBUT 
Texas Panhandle, Eastern New Mexico, 
Southeast Color 


ado 
1521 Texas Ave, Lubbook, Texas 


H. L. MARTIN, Menage 
DAVID L. COOK, Ass't. | 


W. Patterson Bidg., Freeno, Cali 


The 
(Connecticut \V\utual 


LIPR INSURANCE COMPANY HARTFORD 





HOWDY, 


RANCHER 
FRIENDS, 


Decided it was time to get the fences fixed, the corral rein- 


forced, and the buildings repaired. 


We use LUNDGREN LUMBER. Ask your lumber dealer 
for LUNDGREN LUMBER. If he doesn’t have it, tell him to 
specify LUNDGREN when buying from his wholesaler or jobber. 


If you aren’t sure what will do your job best, let LUND- 
GREN’s help you. They are ranchers themselves and will be glad 


to fix you up with what you need. 


See you at the LUNDGREN SALES 
Stock Show CORPORATION 
in Denver week of P. O. Box 208 
January 12 Bend, Oregon 





